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Abstract 

The  broad  objective  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  nature  and  causes 
of  job  satisfaction.  This  was  pursued  through  a  literature  review  of  the 
more  popular  theories  and  models  pertaining  to  job  satisfaction.  Included 
in  the  review  are  summaries  of  Maslow's  and  Alderfer’s  need  hierarchy 
theories,  achievement  motivation  theory,  Herzberg’s  motivation-hygiene 
theory,  expectancy  theory,  job  characteristics  theories,  discrepancy 
theory,  equity  theory,  and  studies  relating  to  the  clustering  of  facet 
satisfactions. 

The  specific  objective  of  this  research  was  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
a  three  cluster  model  of  facet  satisfactions.  This  was  accomplished 
thorough  a  survey  which  was  completed  by  267  Air  Force  officers  attending 
Squadron  Officer  School  and  Air  Command  and  Staff  College. 

Conclusions  reached  by  the  study  were  that  for  Air  Force  officers  in 
the  ranks  of  captain  and  major: 

1.  Job  satisfaction  is  higher  for  older  officers  who  have  more  time 
in  the  service. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  education  level 
and  job  satisfaction. 

3.  Non-rated  officers  are  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  rated 
officers. 

4.  Work  environment  facet  satisfactions  are  interpreted  by  employees 
to  form  three  clusters:  job  properties,  interaction  features,  and  organ¬ 
ization  policy  variables. 

5.  The  three  clusters  of  facet  satisfactions  vary  in  importance  to 
overall  job  satisfaction  with  job  properties  being  most  important  and 
organization  policies  being  least  important. 
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JOB  SATISFACTION!  LITERATURE  REVIEW  AND  EMPIRICAL 


TEST  OF  A  JOB  FACET  SATISFACTIONS  MODEL 


I  Introduction 


In  our  quest  for  a  better  environment,  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  quality 
of  life  is  the  quality  of  work,  and  the  new  need  for 
job  satisfaction  is  the  key  to  the  quality  of  work. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
Labor  Day  Address 
September  6,  1971 


Background 

Job  satisfaction  probably  has  received  more  attention  than  any  other 
aspect  of  industrial  psychology.  In  1976  Locke  conservatively  estimated 
the  number  of  published  articles  and  dissertations  on  the  subject  of  job 
satisfaction  to  be  at  least  3,350  (Locke,  1976:1297).  Since  then,  of 
course,  a  great  many  more  studies  have  been  published.  Consideration  of 
the  amount  of  effort  expended  on  the  study  of  job  satisfaction  immediately 
brings  to  mind  the  question:  "What  is  it  that  makes  job  satisfaction  so 
important?"  A  very  brief  historical  note  provides  the  answer. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  scientific  management 
theory  proposed  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor  (1911)  dominated  the  study  of  work 
behavior.  This  theory  implicitly  assumed  that  workers  who  received  the 
highest  possible  earnings  with  the  least  amount  of  fatigue  would  be 
satisfied  and  productive  (Locke,  1976:1298).  Consequently,  the  majority 
of  research  was  conducted  on  physical  working  conditions  and  the  effects 
of  rest  periods. 
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In  the  1920's  Elton  Mayo  and  his  associates  conducted  extensive 
studies  at  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  Cicero, 
Illinois  (Roethlisberger  and  Dixon,  1939).  These  now  famous  "Hawthorne 
studies"  began  with  the  scientific  management  type  research  question! 

What  is  the  effect  of  illumination  on  productivity?  However,  when  the 
workers  failed  to  respond  in  any  consistent  manner,  the  Hawthorne 
researchers  shifted  their  emphasis  to  the  study  of  worker  attitudes. 

After  years  of  study,  the  researchers  arrived  at  the  (then)  radical  con¬ 
clusions  that  workers  have  feelings  which  affect  their  work  behavior  and 
that  the  way  workers  perceive  objective  reality  may  be  more  important  in 
understanding  behavior  than  the  facts  of  objective  reality  (Landy  and 
Trumbo,  19?6:34l).  This  marked  the  beginning  of  what  has  become  known 
as  the  "human  relations"  school  of  management  which  has  generated  intense 
interest  in  job  satisfaction. 

The  human  relations  school  of  thought  de-emphasized  the  importance 
of  economic  rewards  in  favor  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ment.  The  roles  of  the  informal  work  group  and  supervisory  practices  in 
workers'  contentment  became  the  central  issues  in  organizational  behavior. 
The  function  of  the  industrial  psychologist  was  seen  as  improving  the 
happiness  of  the  worker.  The  implicit  assumption  was  that  the  satisfied 
worker  produces  more  (Gruneberg,  19?6jx).  "In  fact  human  relations 
might  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  increase  productivity  by  satisfying 
the  needs  of  employees"  (Vroom,  1964s 181). 

Through  the  1930's  and  1940 's  the  human  relations  school  dominated 
the  field  of  industrial  psychology.  Consequently,  many  studies  during 
that  time  were  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  high  job  satisfaction 
led  to  effective  job  performance.  Most  individual  studies  failed  to 


support  this  tenet,  but  it  was  not  until  1955  when  Brayfield  and  Crockett 
published  a  systematic  review  of  the  empirical  data  that  the  assumption 
was  finally  laid  to  rest  (Porter  and  Lawler,  I9681 121-2). 

The  most  recent  school  of  management  thought  Is  referred  to  by  many 
as  the  "human  resources"  model.  This  philosophy  views  humans  as  being 
motivated  and  satisfied  by  a  complex  set  of  interrelated  factors  which 
stem  from  numerous  wants,  desires,  and  needs.  Basic  to  the  human  resources 
school  are  several  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  people.  First,  it  is 
assumed  that  people  want  to  contribute  on  the  job.  Second,  it  is  assumed 
that  many  kinds  of  work  are  actually  enjoyable.  Jobs  which  are  high  in 
variety,  autonomy,  responsibility,  and  so  on,  are  seen  as  being  meaning¬ 
ful  and  leading  to  high  motivation.  Third,  the  model  asserts  that  employees 
are  capable  of  making  significant  and  rational  decisions  concerning  their 
work  and  that  the  organization  is  best  served  by  allowing  employees  to 
have  more  latitude  in  decision  making.  Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  by 
allowing  employees  to  have  more  self-control  in  their  work  and  by  provid¬ 
ing  more  meaningful  tasks,  the  level  of  job  satisfaction  will  be  increased 
(Steers  and  Porter,  1975* 17-20). 

It  is  apparent  from  the  assumptions  listed  above  that  the  human 
resources  school  sees  people  as  being  internally  motivated  by  jobs  which 
provide  them  opportunities  to  make  significant  contributions.  The  model 
further  asserts  that  the  same  factors  which  lead  to  high  motivation  and 
performance  also  lead  to  high  job  satisfaction.  However,  there  is  no 
assertion  that  the  more  satisfied  worker  necessarily  will  be  more 
productive. 

Even  though  researchers  now  generally  agree  that  job  satisfaction  is 
not  the  cause  of  high  performance,  the  relationship  between  satisfaction 
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and  performance  continues  to  be  of  interest.  Lawler  and  Porter  (196?; 
Porter  and  Lawler,  1968)  have  suggested  that  the  direction  of  causation 
is  from  performance  to  satisfaction.  In  other  words,  high  performance 
leads  to  job  satisfaction.  This  view  has  received  moderate  empirical 
support.  However,  the  most  salient  conclusion  reached  by  many  researchers 
is  that  the  satisfaction-performance  relationship  is  more  complex  than 
one  causes  the  other  and  yet  it  is  not  understood  (Greene,  19?2; 

Vroom,  1964:186). 

During  the  last  30  years  job  satisfaction  research  has  broadened 
into  many  areas  of  employee  attitudes  and  the  work  environment.  Usually 
the  studies  have  not  been  theoretically  oriented,  but  have  been  corre¬ 
lational  type  investigations  of  job  satisfaction  with  factors  such  as 
age,  sex,  education,  job  level,  absenteeism,  etc.  These  more  recent 
studies  indicate  that  organizational  psychologists  are  now  studying  job 
satisfaction  not  as  a  purely  economic  concern  of  industry,  but  simply 
because  they  are  interested  in  finding  its  nature  and  causes.  This 
approach  is  congruent  with  the  recent  interest  in  the  quality  of  life 
since  job  satisfaction  is  generally  accepted  as  being  a  critical  factor 
in  the  quality  of  working  life.  "What  happens  to  people  during  the  work 
day  has  profound  effects  both  on  the  individual  employee's  life  and  on 
society  as  a  whole,  and  thus  these  events  cannot  be  ignored  if  the  quality 
of  life  in  a  society  is  to  be  high"  (Lawler,  1973:63). 

An  extensive  government  study  conducted  during  the  early  1970's 
concluded:  "Because  work  is  central  to  the  lives  of  so  many  Americans, 
either  the  absence  of  work  or  employment  in  meaningless  work  is  creating 
an  increasingly  intolerable  situation"  (Special  Task  Force,  H.E.W., 
1973:186).  The  Task  Force  report  suggests  repeatedly  that  the  way  to 
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combat  meaningless  work  is  to  redesign  jobs  to  increase  workers'  job 
satisfaction.  "The  main  conclusion  is  that  the  very  high  personal  and 
social  costs  of  unsatisfying  work  should  be  avoided  through  the  redesign 
of  work"  (Special  Task  Force,  H.E.W.,  1973i94;  emphasis  in  the  original) 

In  addition  to  the  importance  job  satisfaction  plays  in  the  overall 
quality  of  life,  many  specific  factors  have  been  shown  to  be  related  to 
job  satisfaction.  Numerous  studies  have  concluded  that  job  satisfaction 
influences  absenteeism  and  turnover  (Dachler  and  Schneider,  1978;  Lawler 
1970:225;  Porter  and  Steers,  1973;  Smith  1977;  Steers  and  Rhodes,  1978; 
Vroom,  1964; 175-8).  Many  researchers  have  found  job  satisfaction  to  be 
significantly  correlated  with  such  varied  outcomes  as  life  satisfaction, 
self-esteem,  depression,  psychosomatic  illness  symptoms,  work-related 
fatigue,  work-related  accident  rates,  physiological  disfunctions  like 
ulcers  and  heart  disease,  work-related  use  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  on-the 
job  destructive  behavior  such  as  theft  and  sabotage  (Landy  and  Trumbo, 
1976:359-62;  Locke,  1976:1328-34;  Seashore  and  Taber,  1975059-60; 

Vroom,  1964:175-8?).  It  is  obvious  from  this  list  that  the  motivation 
to  study  job  satisfaction  is  still  very  strong. 

Purpose  of  this  Study  (Daspit,  1978:70-92) 

This  research  is  a  follow-up  to  a  thesis  written  by  Captain  Paul 
Daspit,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  section  GSM-78S.  Captain 
Daspit  performed  an  extensive  literature  search  and  integrated  the 
popular  contemporary  theories  of  work  motivation  into  a  comprehensive 
work  motivation  model.  The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  more  deeply 
investigate  one  aspect  of  Daspit's  model  and  to  empirically  test  that 
part  of  the  model . 

Daspit's  model  is  patterned  after  the  expectancy  model  proposed  by 
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Porter  and  Lawler  (1968);  however  Daspit  expanded  the  model  significantly 
to  account  for  the  motivational  factors  explained  by  the  various  other 
theories. 


This  research  will  focus  on  one  specific  area  of  Daspit's  model i  the 
work  environment  facet  satisfactions.  Daspit  based  his  model  on  the  premise 
that  there  are  two  levels  of  job  satisfaction!  facet  satisfaction  and  over¬ 
all  satisfaction.  The  overall  satisfaction  is  a  weighted  sum  or  product  or 
some  other  aggregation  of  the  facet  satisfactions  resulting  from  different 
aspects  of  the  work.  Examples  of  facet  satisfactions  are  satisfaction  with 
pay,  working  conditions,  status,  and  autonomy.  As  the  examples  demonstrate, 
facet  satisfactions  result  from  job  performance  related  outcomes  as  well 
as  organization  membership  related  situations. 

Based  on  research  by  Katz  and  Van  Maanen  (1977),  Daspit  further 
divided  the  work  environment  facet  satisfactions  into  three  segments:  job 
property,  interaction  features,  and  organization  policies.  Job  property 
satisfactions,  the  first  segment,  are  intrinsic  to  the  individual;  that  is 
they  are  administered  by  the  individual  to  himself.  The  interaction  feature 
and  organization  policy  satisfactions  are  extrinsic  to  the  individual;  they 
are  awarded  to  the  individual  by  the  organization  or  other  external  agent. 

The  three  clusters  of  facet  satisfactions  are  the  result  of  identically 
clustered  job  outcomes  which  are  mediated  through  psychological  states. 

For  example,  the  job  property  outcomes  such  as  task  variety,  challenging 
work,  responsibility,  and  autonomy  lead  to  the  psychological  states  of 
experienced  task  meaningfulness,  experienced  task  responsibility,  and 
experienced  job/task  challenge  and  variety.  These  psychological  states  in 
turn  lead  to  the  facet  job  property  satisfactions.  The  level  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  determined  by  the  individual's  perceptions  of  the  equitableness, 
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or  fairness,  of  the  outcomes  received.  Simply  stated,  job  outcomes  as 
experienced  (or  perceived)  by  the  individual  result  in  job  satisfaction 
to  the  extent  that  the  individual  perceives  the  outcomes  to  be  equitable. 

The  three  clusters  of  outcomes  which  lead  to  facet  satisfactions  arei 

Job  Properties  -  Task  Variety 

Clal lengi ng  Work 

Responsibility 

Creativity 

Achievement  of  Internalized  Goals 
Independence  (Autonomy) 

Ability  Utilization 
Task  Significance 

Performance  Feedback  (from  the  work  itself) 
Closure  or  Con  jleteness  of  the  Job 

Interaction 

Features  -  Participation 

Performance  Feedback  (from  clients,  co-workers 

or  supervisors) 

Colleague  Assistance 
Supervision 

Recognition  (from  clients,  co-workers  or 

supervisors) 

Other  Workgroup  Relations 

Organization 

Policy  -  Compensation  (amount,  equity  and  practices) 

Promotion  (fairness  and  opportunity) 
Advancement 
Training 
Fringe  Benefits 
Hiring  and  Staffing 

Based  on  the  preceding  discussion,  the  broad  objective  of  this  study 
is  to  investigate  the  nature  and  causes  of  job  satisfaction.  This  objec¬ 
tive  is  pursued  primarily  through  the  literature  review  which  follows  in 
Chapter  II.  The  specific  subobjectives  of  this  study  are  to  gather  data 
and  test  six  hypotheses  relating  to  job  satisfaction.  Several  fairly 
standard  hypotheses  are  examined,  but  the  primary  emphasis  of  this  study 
is  on  testing  Daspit's  three  cluster  model  of  facet  satisfaction.  Since 
detailed  theoretical  development  of  each  hypothesis  is  in  Chapter  III, 
they  are  simply  listed  here. 
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Hli  Job  satisfaction  increases  with  age,  longevity,  and  rank. 
H2:  Job  satisfaction  decreases  with  education  level. 

H3*  Job  satisfaction  differs  with  aeronautical  rating. 


H4:  Objective  work  environment  outcomes  are  interpreted 
by  employees  to  form  three  clusters:  job  properties, 
interaction  features,  and  organization  policy  variables. 

H5:  Work  environment  facet  satisfactions  are  interpreted 
by  employees  to  form  three  clusters:  job  properties, 
interaction  features,  and  organization  policy  variables. 

H6:  The  three  clusters  of  facet  satisfactions  vary  in 
importance  to  overall  job  satisfaction  with  job 
properties  being  most  important  and  organization 
policies  least  important. 

Limitations 

The  limitations  to  this  study  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  study  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  literature  review. 

Due  to  the  voluminous  amount  of  data  on  job  satisfaction,  total  coverage 
is  impossible.  The  more  popular  theories  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  job 
satisfaction  are  covered  thoroughly. 

(2)  The  study  is  limited  by  the  sample  selected  for  the  empirical 
test.  The  sample  consists  of  a  randomly  selected  portion  of  the  students 
in  a  Squadron  Officer  School  class  and  an  Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
class.  The  Squadron  Officer  School  sample  is  representative  of  Air  Force 
junior  officers.  However,  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  sample 
represents  a  select  few  of  the  more  "successful"  senior  captains  and 
majors  in  the  Air  Force.  The  generalizability  of  the  results  of  the 
hypotheses  tests  is  limited  to  the  portion  of  Air  Force  officers  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  sample. 

The  next  chapter  contains  a  review  of  the  literature  relating  to 


job  satisfaction. 


II  Literature  Review i  The  Nature  and  Causes  of  Job  Satisfaction 


As  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  much  of  the  research  on  job 
satisfaction  has  not  been  based  on  strong  theoretical  statements.  In 
fact,  almost  all  the  theory  available  on  job  satisfaction  is  the  result 
of  theoretical  studies  on  worker  motivation.  In  many  of  the  motivation 
theories,  satisfaction  is  an  explicit  outcome  of  designing  the  job  to 
motivate  the  employees.  In  other  theories  satisfaction  implicitly  fol¬ 
lows  from  need  fulfillment  or  the  satisfaction  of  primary  drives. 

Prior  to  the  literature  review,  a  section  is  devoted  to  defining 
several  of  the  terms  used  throughout  this  thesis. 

Deflni tlons  of  Terms 

Definitions  of  job  satisfaction  vary  from  the  very  simple  "a  feel¬ 
ing  which  develops  when  you  approach  or  anticipate  approaching  the  job" 
(Landy  and  Trumbo,  19?6:36l)  to  many  paragraphs  (or  a  chapter)  filled 
with  complex  psychological  concepts.  This  section  presents  definitions 
of  several  terms  related  to  job  satisfaction  study,  and  a  working  defi¬ 
nition  of  job  satisfaction  itself. 

Outcomes  and  Rewards .  A  job  outcome  is  an  object  received  or  an 
event  perceived  by  an  individual  which  results  from  some  facet  of  the 
work  situation.  This  is  a  very  broad  term.  Outcomes  can  be  material 
objects  awarded  by  the  employer  such  as  money;  non-material  items  awarded 
by  the  employer  such  as  rank;  responses  from  interaction  with  co-workers 
or  clients;  or  internal  "feelings"  resulting  from  some  aspect  of  the  job, 
for  example,  feelings  of  accomplishment  or  frustration.  Outcomes  can  be 
either  valued  or  disvalued  by  the  individual;  for  example,  a  rodeo  cowboy 
most  likely  values  the  pay  and  prestige  that  come  from  winning  the  bull 
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riding  event,  but  he  surely  disvalues  a  broken  arm  which  is  also  a  pos¬ 
sible  outcome  of  that  event. 

Rewards  are  the  desirable  outcomes  that  result  from  the  job  or  work 
situation.  The  concept  of  rewards  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  researchers — one  study  systematically  identified  and  categorized 
1500  job  rewards  (Pritchard  and  Stow,  I978).  Often,  when  discussing  job 
satisfaction,  the  term  rewards  is  used  almost  exclusively.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  presence  of  disvalued  outcomes  is  very 
important  to  considerations  of  overall  job  satisfaction. 

Intrinsic  versus  Extrinsic  Outcomes.  A  major  distinction  which  has 
received  widespread  attention  from  researchers  is  the  intrinsic-extrinsic 
dichotomy.  This  distinction  has  been  used  in  describing  such  things  as 
outcomes,  motivations,  values,  and  satisfactions.  Additionally,  researchers 
have  used  the  intrinsic-extrinsic  differentiation  when  referring  to  indi¬ 
vidual  traits  or  states,  when  characterizing  the  work  environment,  and 
when  describing  individual  behavior  (Broedling,  1977)-  The  usage  has 
become  so  diverse  that  considerable  confusion  has  resulted  among  psychol¬ 
ogists  as  to  the  definitions  of  the  terms  and  appropriate  classification 
of  particular  outcomes  into  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  categories  (Dyer  and 
Parker,  1 975) •  In  an  effort  to  allay  the  confusion,  Brief  and  Aldag 
presented  the  following  definitions: 

An  intrinsic  work  outcome  is  an  object  or  event 
received  or  experienced  by  a  worker  during  or 
following  the  completion  of  a  set  of  task  be¬ 
haviors  which  is  self-  or  task-mediated  in  that 
the  involvement  of  a  source  external  to  the 
task-person  situation  is  not  required  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  take  place... 

An  extrinsic  work  outcome  is  an  object  or  event 
received  or  experienced  by  a  worker  following 
the  completion  of  a  set  of  task  behaviors  which 
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is  dependent  on  a  source  external  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  task-person  situation  for  delivery  to 
take  place  (Brief  and  Aldag,  1977:497-8). 

The  operative  part  of  these  definitions  is  "source  external  to  the  task- 

person  situation."  This  term  refers  to  "all  environmental  elements  other 

than  the  worker  and  the  object  or  objects  being  processed  by  the  worker" 

(Brief  and  Aldag,  1977:497).  The  intrinsic-extrinsic  distinction  is 

extremely  important  in  several  theories  of  job  satisfaction. 

Job  Satisfaction.  As  mentioned  above,  the  definitions  of  job  sat¬ 
isfaction  vary  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Based  upon  the  foregoing 
discussion  of  job  outcomes  and  rewards,  it  is  logical  to  begin  by  defin¬ 
ing  facet  satisfactions. 

Given  that  a  job  or  work  situation  has  a  number  of  possible  outcomes, 
it  follows  that  each  outcome  has  the  propensity  to  lead  to  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction.  This  leads  to  the  concept  of  facet  satisfactions: 
an  individual's  affective  response  to  the  favorableness  or  unfavorable¬ 
ness  of  specific  facets  of  the  job,  such  as  pay,  autonomy,  task  variety, 
and  co-worker  interaction.  The  concept  of  (if  not  the  specific  term) 
facet  satisfactions  is  a  part  of  many  theories  of  job  satisfaction 
(cf.  Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  and  Oldham,  1976;  Herzberg, 

Mausner,  and  Snyderman,  1959;  Kalleberg,  1977;  Lawler,  1973: 74+;  Smith, 
Kendall,  and  Hulin,  1969;  Vroom,  1964:102-3,279-80). 

Overall  job  satisfaction  can  be  formulated  as  some  type  of  combin¬ 
ation  of  facet  satisfactions,  for  example,  a  weighted  sum,  average,  or 
product.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  relationship  between 
facet  satisfactions  and  overall  satisfaction  is  neither  fully  nor  consist¬ 
ently  explained  by  such  mathematical  relationships.  Conceptually,  positive 
facet  satisfactions  would  lead  to  increased  overall  job  satisfaction  while 
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negative  facet  satisfactions  would  lead  to  decreased  overall  job  satisfac¬ 
tion.  However,  not  all  facet  satisfactions  are  necessarily  weighted 
equally  (Lawler,  1 973 * 77-8 ;  Wanous  and  Lawler,  1972). 

Overall  job  satisfaction  is,  therefore,  the  overall  affective  orien¬ 
tation  an  individual  has  toward  his  or  her  work  situation,  the  "pleasur¬ 
able  or  positive  emotional  state  resulting  from  the  appraisal  of  one's 
job  or  job  experiences"  (Locke,  1976:1300). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  definition  places  individual  per¬ 
ceptions  in  a  preeminent  position  with  respect  to  job  satisfaction.  An 
individual's  affective  reactions  are  based  on  perceptions:  these  percep¬ 
tions  may  or  may  not  accurately  reflect  reality  (Porter,  Lawler,  and 
Hackman,  1 975 : 24-5,  48- 55). 

It  is  worthwhile  to  explicitly  address  what  job  satisfaction  is  not. 
Sometimes  the  job  attitudes  of  intrinsic  motivation,  involvement,  and 
satisfaction  are  treated  as  being  one  and  the  same.  Intrinsic  motivation, 
however,  relates  to  the  affective  force  upon  an  employee  to  perform  well 
because  of  some  subjective  rewards  or  feelings  that  he  or  she  expects  to 
receive  or  experience  as  a  result  of  performing  well  (Lawler  and  Hall, 
1970:306).  Job  or  work  involvement  is  the  degree  of  psychological  iden¬ 
tification  an  individual  has  with  his  or  her  job  or  work  organization. 
"Involvemenf-  may  be  thought  of  as  the  degree  to  which  the  job  situation 
is  central  to  the  person  and  his  identity"  (Lawler  and  Hall,  1970:311)* 
These  attitudes  may  well  be  correlated  with  job  satisfaction;  however 
they  are  not  the  same  (Cummings  and  Bigelow,  1976:  Lawler  and  Hall,  1970). 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  presents  brief  descriptions  of  several 
of  the  more  popular  theories  and  models  of  job  satisfaction. 
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Need  Fulfillment  Theories 


Many  of  the  theories  and  models  of  job  satisfaction  (and  motivation) 
are  based  on  the  concept  that  "job  satisfaction  will  vary  directly  with 
the  extent  to  which  those  needs  of  an  individual  which  can  be  satisfied 
are  actually  satisfied"  (Scfriaffer,  1953 * 3 ) •  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
type  of  a  need  fulfillment  model  provides  the  theoretical  framework  for 
most  concepts  of  job  satisfaction. 

Generally  speaking,  the  basic  need  fulfillment  model  is  simple. 

People  are  assumed  to  have  needs,  wants,  or  desires.  The  job  is  assumed 
to  have  a  number  of  characteristics  which  provide  outcomes.  If  the  job 
incumbent  perceives  the  job  characteristics  as  fulfilling  his  or  her  needs, 
the  result  is  satisfaction  with  the  job.  Figure  1  illustrates  this 
simplified  model. 


Salancik  and  Pfeffer  (197?)  identify  five  general  components  of 
need  fulfillment  models. 

1.  There  is  an  assumption  of  causality  which  begins  with  the  job 
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and  its  characteristics.  Job  characteristics  are  considered  the  stimuli 
which  lead  to  an  attitude  in  the  person. 

2.  Attitudes  are  conceived  of  as  reactions  by  people  to  their  envi¬ 
ronment.  Authors  differ  about  whether  the  reactions  are  affective  or 
cognitive,  and  there  are  differences  about  how  the  resulting  attitudes 
are  manifested  by  individuals. 

3.  Needs  are  conceptualized  as  relatively  stable  characteristics  of 
people.  Many  authors  assert  that  need  strengths  change,  for  example, 
Alderfer  (1972)  and  Maslow( 1954)  •  However,  according  to  Salancik  and 
Pfeffer,  the  underlying  assumption  in  need  fulfillment  theories  is  Uiat 
the  needs  themselves  are  fixed  characteristics  of  individuals. 

4.  Need  satisfaction  models  generally  take  job  characteristics  to 
be  realities  in  the  environment  to  which  the  individual  responds.  Some 
theorists  speak  of  perceived  job  characteristics,  but  they  do  not  propose 
that  job  characteristics  are  social  constructions--that  is,  created  in 
and  for  a  particular  social  context. 

5*  The  final  component  of  need  satisfaction  models  is  the  functional 
relationship  of  needs,  job  characteristics,  and  attitudes.  Many  theorists 
propose  mathematical  models  to  explain  this  functional  relationship, 
several  of  which  are  presented  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  theories  presented  in  the  remainder  of  this  section  are  based  on 
the  need  fulfillment  concept  of  job  satisfaction.  Some  of  these  theories-- 
speclfically  Maslow’s  need  hierarchy  theory  and  Existence,  Relatedness, 
and  Growth  theory--simply  identify  the  human  needs  which  cause  certain 
behaviors  and  attitudes.  Herzberg's  motivator-hygiene  theory  and  the 
various  job  characteristics  models  offer  prescriptions  for  designing  jobs 
for  maximum  employee  satisfaction  and  motivation.  The  final  theory 
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reviewed  in  ttiis  section,  expectancy  theory,  presents  a  detailed  model  of 
the  process  by  which  employees  are  motivated  and  become  satisfied.  In 
other  words,  expectancy  theory  describes  how  one  decides  to  behave  in 
order  to  fulfill  needs  and  experience  satisfaction. 

Maslow 1 s  Need  Hierarchy  Theory .  One  of  the  older  and  more  popular 
models  of  human  belavior  is  Maslow's  need  hierarchy  theory  (Maslow,  1943,* 
195^;  1970).  Maslow's  theory  is  based  on  two  fundamental  premises.  First, 
humans  are  seen  as  being  motivated  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  certain  types  of 
needs.  The  theory  asserts  that  people  have  five  basic  categories  of  needsi 

1.  Physiological  needs,  such  as  food,  water,  air; 

2.  Safety  needs,  such  as  freedom  from  harm; 

3.  Love  or  belongingness  needs; 

k.  Esteem  needs,  including  the  need  for  mastery  and  achievement  and 
the  need  for  recognition  and  approval  of  others;  and 

5.  Self-actualization  need  which  is  defined  as  "the  desire  to  become 
more  and  mere  of  what  one  is,  to  become  everything  that  one  is  capable  of 
becoming"  (Maslow,  1954: 91-2) . 

Maslow  states  that  to  the  extent  that  1  need  is  unsatisfied,  tensions 
are  produced  within  individuals  which  cause  them  to  behave  in  manners 
which  lead  to  satisfaction  of  the  needs  and  consequent  reduction  of  the 
tensions.  Once  a  need  is  satisfied,  it  no  longer  produces  tensions  lead¬ 
ing  to  behavior.  In  other  words,  "a  satisfied  need  is  not  a  motivator" 
(Maslow,  195^:105).  The  one  exception  to  the  increased  satisfaction- 
decreased  importance  pattern  is  the  self-actualization  need.  For  this 
need  Increased  satisfaction  leads  to  increased  need  strength:  "When  wo 
examine  people  who  are  predominantly  growth-motivated  .  .  .  gratification 
breeds  increased  rather  than  decreased  motivation,  heightened  rather  than 
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lessened  excitement"  (Maslow,  1968:30). 

The  second  premise  fundamental  to  Maslow' s  theory  is  that  the  five 
needs  are  arranged  In  a  hierarchy  (from  low  to  high  as  given  above)  such 
that  the  higher  needs  are  not  motivating  until  the  lower  needs  are  satis¬ 
fied.  This  implies  that  for  a  given  individual  at  a  given  time,  one  class 
of  needs  will  be  more  salient  than  any  other.  Then,  as  those  needs  become 
satisfied,  needs  at  the  next  higher  level  will  become  stronger.  (Figure  2 
shows  a  model  of  Maslow’ s  hierarchy  of  needs.)  This  prepotency  concept 
has  a  great  deal  of  intuitive  appeal,  expecially  when  referring  to  the 
lower  level  needs.  Additionally,  there  is  evidence  from  studies  on  star¬ 
vation  and  thirst  which  strongly  suggests  that  when  the  basic  biological 
existence  needs  are  not  satisfied,  higher  order  needs  do  not  come  into 
play  (Keys,  et  aj. ,1950;  Wolf,  1958)- 


Figure  2.  Maslow' s  Hierarchy  of  Needs 


Maslow  suggests  that  a  hierarchy  of  needs  is  a  universal  character¬ 
istic  of  humans.  However,  he  does  specify  that  the  five-step  hierarchy 
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named  in  the  theory  is  not  a  rigidly  fixed  order  that  is  the  same  for 
all  individuals.  Especially  in  the  case  of  needs  in  the  middle  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  order  may  vary  from  person  to  person.  Maslow  further 
specifies  that  movement  up  the  hierarchy  is  a  long  term  affair.  In  fact, 
he  speculates  that  the  hierarchy  may  take  an  entire  lifetime  to  unfold 
(Maslow,  1970«20). 

Alderfer ' s  Exi stence.  Relatedness,  and  Growth  Theory.  A  second  need 
hierarchy  theory  which  has  received  considerable  attention  is  Alderfer' s 
Existence,  Relatedness,  and  Growth  (ERG)  theory.  This  theory  proposes 
three  rather  than  five  needs: 

1.  Existence  needs  include  all  the  physiological  and  material  needs; 

2.  Relatedness  needs  are  needs  for  relationships  with  significant 
other  people;  and 

3.  Growth  needs  are  the  needs  which  cause  an  individual  to  be 
creative  or  productive  (Alderfer,  19?2sl0-l). 

Alderfer  asserts  that  these  needs  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchy  (from 
low  to  high  as  given  above)  but  he  does  not  assign  a  prepotency  to  the 
needs  as  Maslow  does.  ERG  theory  allows  for  all  needs  to  be  motivating 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  allows  for  an  individual  to  move  up  and  down  the 
hierarchy  readily  as  needs  are  satisfied  or  frustrated. 

Other  than  the  number  of  basic  needs  and  the  prepotency  of  lower 
level  needs,  Alderfer 's  theory  is  very  similar  to  Maslow' s.  The  lower 
level  needs  are  seen  as  decreasing  in  importance  as  they  are  satisfied, 
and  like  Maslow' s  self-actualization  need,  Alderfer 's  growth  need  becomes 
stronger  as  it  is  satisfied.  Figure  3  shows  the  relationship  of  Alderfer's 
and  Maslow 's  theories. 

Implications  of  the  Need  Hierarchy  Theories.  Maslow 's  and  Alderfer's 
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Figure  3*  Comparison  of  Maslow  and  ERG  Concepts 

(Alderfer,  1 972:25) 


need  hierarchy  theories  are  applied  to  job  satisfaction  by  assuming  that 
if  outcomes  from  the  job  provide  for  fulfillment  of  the  needs,  the  work 
situation  will  be  a  satisfying  experience.  The  hierarchical  concept  has 
received  a  great  leal  of  attention  from  organizational  psychologists.  If 
the  concept  is  valid,  it  can  provide  a  valuable  tool  for  predicting  what 
outcomes  are  likely  to  be  important  to  employees.  The  hierarchy  theories 
suggest,  for  example,  that  if  people  "have  tenure"  and  their  lower  level 
needs  are  satisfied,  they  will  be  more  concerned  with  self-actualization 
and  growth.  The  theories  further  suggest  that  an  organization  can  satisfy 
employees'  lower  level  needs,  such  as  security,  but  it  can  not  provide 
enough  growth  and  development  to  satisfy  employees'  higher  order  needs. 

A  number  of  empirical  studies  have  been  less  than  totally  supportive 
of  the  need  hierarchy  theories  presented  here.  In  a  five  year  longitu¬ 
dinal  study,  Hall  and  Nougaim  (1968)  found  almost  no  support  for  Maslow 's 
hypothesized  hierarchy  of  needs.  Specifically,  their  results  were  contrary 
to  the  theory's  predictions  that:  (1)  as  a  need  is  satisfied  it  ceases 
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to  be  important  as  a  motivator,  and  (2)  as  a  need  is  satisfied  at  one 
level,  the  next  higher  level  need  increases  in  importance.  Lawler  and 
Suttle  (19?2)  suggest  that  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  more  than 
a  two-level  hierarchy.  They  argue  that  the  lower  level  is  made  up  of 
biologically  based  needs  (hunger,  thirst,  reproduction,  physical  safety, 
etc.)  while  all  other  needs  are  on  the  second  level  (Lawler  and  Suttle, 
19?2s285).  Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  take  this  concept  one  step  further 
by  stating,  "It  is  safe  to  assume  that  unless  the  lower-order  needs  are 
satisfied  the  others  will  not  come  into  play  in  any  major  way.  However, 
which  higher-order  need  or  needs  will  become  salient  after  the  lower  ones 
are  satisfied  (and  the  order  in  which  they  develop)  cannot  be  stated" 

(Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman,  1975:^0. 

One  important  application  of  the  need  theories  in  research  is  the 
association  between  need  strengths  and  work  values.  Specifically,  it 
appears  that  individuals  high  in  the  higher-order  (or  growth)  needs  are 
more  satisfied  by  jobs  which  provide  intrinsic  rewards,  that  is  jobs  high 
in  autonomy,  variety,  challenge,  responsibility,  and  significance 
(Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  and  Oldham,  1976;  Porter  and  Steers, 1973) • 

Achievement  Motivation  Theory.  Achievement  motivation  theory  Is,  as 
the  name  states,  a  motivation  theory.  However,  like  Maslow's  and  Alderfer's 
theories,  it  is  a  need  theory  which  implies  that  if  the  proper  needs  are 
satisfied,  the  individual  will  be  satisfied. 

Achievement  motivation  theory  is  based  on  a  theory  of  personality 
developed  in  the  1930' s  by  Murray  (1938).  Based  on  long  term  clinical 
observations,  Murray  and  his  associates  proposed  that  an  individual's 
personality  is  formed  by  many  divergent  needs.  These  needs  can  be  divided 
into  two  broad  classes:  viscerogenic  needs  which  are  biologically  based 


and  have  to  do  with  physical  satisfactions,  and  psychogenic  needs  which 
are  psychologically  based  and  associated  with  mental  or  emotional  satis¬ 
factions.  Among  the  psychogenic  needs  that  Murray  identified  are  the 
needs  for  achievement,  affiliation,  power,  autonomy,  recognition,  aggression, 
and  deference.  The  model  further  posits  that  the  individual  needs  can  be 
either  manifest  or  latent.  Latent  needs  may  be  quite  strong,  but  for  some 
reason  they  have  been  inhibited  and  consequently  have  not  found  an  overt 
form  of  expression.  This  means  that  a  person  might  have  a  strong  need 
for  achievement,  but  due  to  some  impediments  in  the  environment  (such  as 
the  lack  of  a  challenging  task)  the  need  has  not  been  strongly  aroused. 
Another  important  aspect  of  Murray’s  theory  is  that  the  psychogenic  needs 
are  viewed  as  largely  being  learned,  rather  than  innate  characteristics 
of  the  human  animal.  This  concept  has  been  important  in  the  more  recent 
developments  of  the  theory.  In  fact,  McClelland  (1965:  1966)  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  to  teach  people  to  have  a  strong  need  for  achievement. 

The  more  recent  studies  which  have  led  to  the  achievement  motivation 
theory  have  focused  primarily  on  the  need  for  achievement  (n  Ach).  Need 
for  achievement  represents  an  experienced  need  to  accomplish  some  tiling 
important  or  compete  with  a  standard  of  excellence.  The  basis  or  reward 
for  this  type  of  behavior  is  posited  to  be  the  satisfaction  associated 
with  successful  performance  (McClelland,  1961:43). 

Litwin  and  Stringer  (1975)  summarized  the  characteristics  of  an 
individual  high  in  n  Ach  as  follows: 

1.  Individuals  high  in  n  Ach  like  situations  in  which  they  take 
personal  responsibility  for  finding  solutions  to  problems. 

2.  Another  characteristic  of  individuals  with  a  strong  achievement 
concern  is  their  tendency  to  set  moderate  goals  and  to  take  calculated 
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risks. 


3.  People  with  strong  concern  for  achievement  also  want  concrete 
feedback  as  to  how  well  they  are  doing  (Li twin  and  Stringer,  1975i53-5). 

The  implications  of  the  achievement  need  theory  for  job  design  are 
obvious.  The  theory  predicts  that,  for  employees  high  in  n  Ach,  enriching 
a  job  by  providing  more  responsibility,  challenge,  and  feedback  will  lead 
to  increased  performance,  involvement,  and  satisfaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  enriching  the  job  of  an  individual  who  is  low  in  n  Ach  will  have 
no  impact  on  performance  and  could  lead  to  frustration,  anxiety,  and  job 
dissatisfaction. 

Several  aspects  of  the  achievement  motivation  theory  have  been 
examined  in  empirical  studies.  The  theory's  prediction  of  the  job  scope- 
job  performance  relationship  has  received  some  support.  In  a  study  of 
115  managers  in  various  departments  of  a  major  manufacturing  firm,  Steers 
and  Spencer  (1977)  found  that  increases  in  job  scope  were  associated  with 
increased  job  performance  for  high  n  Ach  employees,  but  not  for  low  n  Ach 
ones.  However,  support  for  the  theorized  effect  of  n  Ach  on  the  job  scope- 
job  satisfaction  relationship  has  been  mixed.  In  a  study  of  454  workers 
and  supervisors  in  3  different  manufacturing  firms,  Stinson  and  Johnson 
(1977)  found  considerable  moderating  effect  of  n  Ach  in  satisfaction  with 
task  structure  and  autonomy.  On  the  other  hand,  Steers  (1975;  1976)  in  a 
study  of  133  female  first-line  supervisors  in  a  large  public  utility 
company,  found  that  need  strengths  had  no  effect  on  job  satisfaction. 
Similarly,  Stone,  Mowday,  and  Porter  ( 1977) *  studying  340  employees  at.  .til 
levels  of  a  large  manufacturing  firm,  found  n  Ach  to  be  of  no  practical 
importance  as  a  moderator  in  the  job  scope- job  satisfaction  relationship. 
Interestingly,  however,  they  did  find  n  Ach  to  be  very  important  as  an 
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Independent  predictor  of  job  satisfaction.  Further,  Steers  (1975)  reported 
that  n  Ach  was  a  significant  moderator  in  the  job  performance- job  satis¬ 
faction  relationship.  The  confused,  sometimes  contradictory,  nature  of 
these  reported  results  indicates  that  more  study  is  needed. 

The  achievement  motivation  theory  has  received  criticism  in  several 
areas.  First,  the  model  is  seen  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  one  var¬ 
iable  (n  Ach).  Some  researchers  contend  that  more  complex  analyses  are 
needed  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  the  issues  of  motivation 
and  satisfaction.  A  second  criticism  is  that  with  few  exceptions  the 
n  Ach  model  has  been  studied  only  under  laboratory  conditions.  More  field 
testing  is  needed  before  the  applicability  of  the  theory  can  be  firmly 
established.  Finally,  the  model  does  not  make  specific  managerial  recom¬ 
mendations  for  employees  with  low  n  Ach  (Steers  and  Mowday,  1977:650-1). 
Despite  these  criticisms,  however,  achievement  motivation  theory  has 
received  fairly  consistent  support  in  predicting  individual  reactions  to 
task  design. 

Motivation-Hygiene  Theory.  The  motivation-hygiene  theory,  also 
called  the  two-factor  or  the  dual-factor  theory,  is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  controversial  theory  in  industrial  psychology.  Numerous  research 
efforts  have  been  based  on  attempting  to  support  or  refute  the  theory. 

A  summary  of  some  of  this  research  follows  the  review  of  the  theory. 

The  motivation-hygiene  theory  is  based  on  the  results  of  203  "semi- 
structured  interviews"  with  accountants  and  engineers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman,  1959)*  The  subjects  were  asked 
to  identify  periods  in  their  own  histories  when  feelings  about  their  jobs 
were  unquestionably  higher  or  lower  than  usual.  The  subjects  were  also 
asked  to  describe  how  their  attitudes  affected  their  behavior  during  these 
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high  and  low  feelings.  The  contents  of  the  interviews  were  then  analyzed 
and  coded  as  to  what  type  of  events  led  to  what  type  of  attitudes  and 
behaviors. 

The  resulting  theory  states  that  the  factors  involved  in  producing 
job  satisfaction — and  motivation — are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  lead  to  job  dissatisfaction.  A  corollary  of  this  view  is  that 
the  opposite  of  job  satisfaction  is  not  job  dissatisfaction,  but  no  job 
satisfaction.  In  other  words,  job  satisfaction-dissatisfaction  is  not 
a  continuum  but  rather  two  separate  attitudes. 

Herzberg  and  his  associates  argue  that  job  satisfaction  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  should  be  viewed  as  separate  constructs  because  they  result  from 
separate  human  needs.  One  set  of  needs  stems  from  the  human's  animal  nature. 
The  drive  to  avoid  pain  from  the  environment  plus  all  the  learned  drives 
which  become  conditioned  to  meet  the  basic  biological  needs  make  up  this 
first  set,  called  hygiene  needs.  The  other  set,  called  motivator  needs, 
results  from  the  ability  to  achieve  and,  through  achievement,  to  exper¬ 
ience  psychological  growth.  Figure  4  presents  this  aspect  of  the  theory. 


Figure  4.  Diagram  of  the  Two  Basic  Need  Systems  (Herzberg,  1976 » 84) 
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The  motivation-hygiene  theory  goes  on  to  specify  the  outcomes  which 
lead  to  satisfaction  of  the  two  basic  need  sets.  The  stimuli  for  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  animal  avoidance  needs  are  found  in  the  job  environment 
and  designated  "hygienes".  The  hygiene  factors  are  company  policy  and 
administration,  supervision,  interpersonal  relationships,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  salary,  status,  and  security.  The  stimuli  for  fulfillment  of 
the  growth  needs  are  found  in  the  job  content  and  designated  "motivators". 
The  motivator  factors  are  achievement,  recognition  for  achievement,  the 
work  itself,  responsibility,  growth,  and  advancement. 

The  explicit  implication  of  the  preceding  is  that  if  the  work  and 
work  environment  are  such  that,  hygiene  needs  are  not  met,  the  employee 
will  be  dissatisfied;  however  meeting  hygiene  needs  will  not  lead  to 
satisfaction.  Also,  if  motivator  needs  are  met,  the  employee  will  be 
satisfied;  however  not  meeting  motivator  needs  will  not  lead  to  dissat¬ 
isfaction,  only  a  lack  of  satisfaction  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman, 

1959:113-9). 

The  use  of  the  term  "motivator"  for  those  factors  which  can  lead  to 
satisfaction  is  indication  of  this  theory's  very  specific  tie  between 
satisfaction  and  motivation.  "It  should  be  understood  that  both  kinds  of 
factors  meet  the  needs  of  the  employees;  but  it  is  primarily  the  'motiv¬ 
ators'  that  serve  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  job  satisfaction  and  .  .  . 
the  kind  of  improvement  in  performance  that  industry  is  seeking  from  its 
work  force"  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman,  1959:114). 

An  important  aspect  of  the  theory  is  that  it  leads  to  a  clear  pre¬ 
scription  for  job  design.  Specifically,  the  theory  asserts  that  a  job 
will  enhance  positive  work  motivation  and  employee  satisfaction  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  opportunities  for  employees  to  achieve,  to  gain 
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recognition  and  responsibility,  to  advance  in  the  organization,  and  to 
grow  in  competence  (Herzberg,  I968).  Since  this  theory  and  its  resulting 
paradigm  for  job  design  are  relatively  simple  and  straightforward,  they 
have  become  very  popular  with  managers  who  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  human  behavior.  As  the  following  paragraphs  demonstrate,  however,  the 
theory  appears  to  be  less  popular  with  organizational  researchers. 

The  motivation-hygiene  theory  has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  research 
much  of  which  has  not  been  supportive.  For  example,  Dunnette,  Campbell, 
and  Hakel  (1967),  Stahl,  Young,  and  Scoville  (1977),  and  Wernimont  (I966) 
iiave  shown  that  the  factors  which  produce  job  satisfaction  are  not  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  from  the  factors  that  lead  to  job  dissatisfaction. 

King  (1970)  pointed  out  that  the  motivation-hygiene  theory  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  at  least  five  different  ways.  After  an  extensive  review  of  the 
relevant  literature,  King  concluded  that  there  was  no  clear  support  for 
the  validity  of  any  of  the  five  versions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  studies  have  been  supportive  of  the 
theory.  Herzberg  (1966)  reviews  the  results  of  10  different  studies  of 
17  different  populations.  He  states  that  these  studies  support  the 
motivation-hygiene  theory  in  97  percent  of  the  cases.  Unfortunately, 
though,  the  supportive  studies  used  the  critical-incident  storytelling 
method  that  Herzberg  and  his  associates  used.  This  leads  to  the  first 
major  criticism  of  the  theory--that  it  is  methodologically  bound  (Dunnette 
Campbell,  and  Hakel,  1967;  King,  1970;  Locke,  1976).  Vroom  (1964)  argues 
that  the  results  of  the  critical-incident  method  may  be  distorted  by 
defensive  processes  within  the  individual  respondents.  "Persons  may  be 
more  likely  to  attribute  the  cause  of  satisfaction  to  their  own  achieve¬ 
ments  and  accomplishments  on  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 


more  likely  to  attribute  their  dissatisfaction,  not  to  personal  inade¬ 
quacies  or  deficiences,  tut  to  factors  in  the  work  environment,  i.e., 
obstacles  presented  by  company  policies  or  supervision"  (Vroom,  1964(129). 

A  second  major  criticism  of  the  theory  is  that  the  research  upon 
which  the  theory  is  based  is  fraught  with  procedural  deficiencies. 
Specifically,  the  coding  of  interview  responses  is  not  completely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  rating  system  and  the  data,  but  requires  interpretation  by 
the  researchers.  This  necessity  for  interpretations  of  the  data  by  a 
rater  may  lead  to  contamination  of  the  coded  data.  In  other  words,  the 
dimensions  derived  from  the  stories  might  reflect  the  raters'  hypothesis 
rather  than  the  respondents'  perceptions  (House  and  Wigdor,  196?). 

A  third  major  criticism  is  that  the  motivation-hygiene  theory  is 
Inconsistent  with  other  evidence.  If  the  theory  is  correct,  satisfaction 
produces  higher  motivation  which  in  turn  leads  to  improved  performance. 

As  previously  mentioned,  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  literature  by 
Brayfield  and  Crockett  (1955)  concluded  that  satisfaction  does  not  lead 
to  strong  motivation  for  good  performance.  Vroom  (1964)  reviewed  20 
studies  which  correlated  one  or  more  measures  of  job  satisfaction  with 
performance.  Seventeen  of  the  studies  showed  a  positive  relationship 
(however  the  median  correlation  was  only  .14)  and  three  studies  showed  a 
negative  relationship.  In  Herzberg's  own  literature  review,  he. found 
that  "in  54  percent  of  the  reported  surveys  high  morale  (satisfaction) 
was  associated  with  high  productivity;  in  35  percent  morale  and  produc¬ 
tivity  were  not  found  to  be  related;  in  11  percent  high  morale  was 
associated  with  low  productivity"  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  Perterson,  and 
Cupwell,  1957«103).  Further,  as  Friedlander  (1966:143)  pointed  out,  the 
basis  of  the  satisfaction-motivation  relationship  in  the  theory  is 
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respondents  self-reports  of  improved  performance  when  satisfied.  There 


is  no  evidence  presented  to  support  the  validity  of  these  self-reports. 

Finally,  the  theory  is  criticized  for  ignoring  individual  differences 
and  simply  asserting  that  workers  will  be  more  satisfied  if  they  have  jobs 
high  in  motivators.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  theory  presupposes  Uiat 
all  workers  will  respond  favorably  to  "enriched"  jobs.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  evidence  that  not  all  workers  desire  jobs  which  are  high  in 
motivators  (Hulin  and  Blood,  I968;  Stinson  and  Johnson,  1977:  Turner  and 
Lawrence,  1965).  Many  authors  stress  that  the  characteristics  of  indi¬ 
vidual  workers  must  be  considered  if  the  impact  of  job  design  on  the 
affective  and  behavioral  responses  is  to  be  a  good  one  (Porter,  Lawler, 
and  Hackman,  1975000;  Wanous,  1977). 

In  spite  of  the  many  severe  criticisms  of  Herzberg's  theory,  through 
it  he  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  job 
satisfaction.  This  contribution  stems  from  his  stress  on  the  importance 
of  psychological  growth  in  job  satisfaction  and  the  importance  of  the 
difference  between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  factors.  The  research  which 
has  been  spurred  by  the  motivation-hygiene  theory  has  resulted  in  a  much 
better  understanding  of  the  variables  relating  to  job  satisfaction  and 
how  to  measure  them  (Landy  and  Trumbo,  1976; 350). 

Expectancy  Theory.  Campbell,  Dunnette,  Lawler,  and  Weick  (1970) 
observed  that  theories  of  motivation  (and  satisfaction)  have  tended  to 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups  which  they  labeled  (l)  process  theories 
and  (2)  content  theories.  Process  theories  first  define  the  major  classes 
of  variables  that  are  important,  for  example,  needs,  rewards,  and  percep¬ 
tions,  and  then  attempt  to  specify  how  those  variables  interact  to  produce 
certain  kinds  of  behavior  or  response.  Content  theories,  on  the  other 


hand,  are  more  concerned  with  the  identification  of  what  specific  things 
it  is  within  individuals  and  their  environment  that  energize  and  sustain 
behavior  or  lead  to  responses  by  the  individuals. 

The  theories  presented  thus  far  in  this  chapter  are  decidedly  content 
theories,  concerned  with  listing  the  specific  needs  which,  when  fulfilled, 
lead  to  satisfaction.  The  theory  presented  in  this  subsection  is  the 
epitome  of  a  process  theory.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  interaction  of  the 
major  variables  that  lead  to  satisfaction  and  the  process  through  which 
individuals  choose  what  their  behavior  will  be. 

Expectancy  theory  had  its  beginnings  when  Tolman  (1932)  and  Lewin 
(1935)  began  proposing  cognitively  oriented  theories  of  human  motivation 
with  concepts  of  expectations,  valences,  and  motivating  force.  The  first 
complete  treatment  of  expectancy  theory  with  regard  to  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  was  developed  by  Victor  Vroom  (1964).  Vroom  presented  an  extremely 
thorough  theory  of  satisfaction  and  motivation  which  has  gained  wide 
acceptance  by  organizational  psychologists.  The  theory  consists  of  two 
models,  referred  to  by  some  as  the  valence  model  and  the  behavioral  choice 
model  (Mitchell,  1974:1053-4).  Job  satisfaction  is  described  by  the 
valence  model,  so  it  receives  most  of  the  attention  in  this  review. 

Valence  is  defined  as  an  individual's  affective  orientation  toward 
particular  outcomes.  Basically,  there  are  two  reasons  why  outcomes  may 
be  valent:  (1)  they  directly  satisfy  a  person's  needs,  or  (2)  they  lead 
to  an  outcome  or  set  of  outcomes  that  satisfy  a  particular  need  or  set  of 
needs  (Lawler,  1973s 51 )•  In  Vroom' s  model  valence  is  assigned  a  numerical 
value  ranging  from  -1  to  +1.  If  a  person  would  prefer  having  a  certain 
outcome  to  not  having  it,  that  outcome  is  positively  valent.  If  the 
preference  is  in  favor  of  not  having  the  outcome  to  having  it,  that 
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outcome  is  negatively  valent.  If  an  individual  is  indifferent  to  a  given 
outcome,  the  valence  of  that  outcome  is  zero.  Valence  is  further  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  value:  Valence  refers  to  anticipated  satisfaction  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  outcome,  whereas  value  refers  to  the  actual  satisfaction 
resulting  from  attaining  the  outcome  (Vroom,  1964:15). 

The  valence  model  states  that  the  valence  of  an  outcome  to  a  person 
is  a  function  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  the  valences  of  all 
other  outcomes  and  the  person's  conceptions  of  the  specific  outcome's 
instrumentality  for  the  attainment  of  these  other  outcomes: 

f  I  £  Vl 

the  valence  of  outcome  j 

the  instrumentality  of  outcome  j  for  the 
attainment  of  outcome  k 

(Vroom,  1964:17) 

Instrumentality  is  the  degree  to  which  the  person  sees  the  outcome 
in  question  as  leading  to  the  attainment  of  other  outcomes.  Instrumen¬ 
tality  varies  from  -1  (when  the  perception  is  that  outcome  k  is  certain 
without  outcome  j  and  impossible  with  it)  to  +1  (outcome  j  is  seen  as 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  outcome  k). 

Expectancy  is  defined  as  the  belief  concerning  the  likelihood  that 
a  particular  act  will  be  followed  by  a  particular  outcome.  An  expectancy 
of  one  indicates  a  subjective  certainty  that  the  act  will  be  followed  by 
the  outcome  while  an  expectancy  of  zero  indicates  subjective  certainty 
that  the  act  will  not  be  followed  by  the  outcome. 

The  behavioral  choice  model  states  that  the  force  on  a  person  to 
perform  an  act  is  a  function  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  product  of  the 


where 
V  , 
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valences  of  all  outcomes  and  the  strength  of  the  person's  expectancies 
that  the  act  will  be  followed  by  the  attainment  of  these  outcomesi 


Fi  = 

r  1  £  (Eu  v  1 

where 

Fi  = 

the  force  to  perform  act  i 

Eij 

the  strength  of  the  expectancy  that  act  i 
will  be  followed  by  outcome  j 

V.  = 

J 

the  valence  of  outcome  j 

(Vroom,  1964:18) 

In  terms  of  the  valence  model,  Vroom  proposed  Uiat  job  satisfaction 
could  be  viewed  as  the  valence  of  a  work  situation  to  an  individual. 

Since  a  job  is  made  up  of  many  outcomes,  each  having  its  own  valence  to 
the  individual,  job  satisfaction  could  be  considered  as  a  function  of  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  the  valences  of  all  other  outcomes  and 
an  individual's  conceptions  of  the  instrumentality  of  the  job  for  the 
attainment  of  these  other  outcomes  (Vroom,  1964:101,  2?9) • 

Vroom’ s  view  of  job  satisfaction  differs  from  most  other  researchers 
in  one  respect.  He  was  very  careful  to  point  out  that  valence  refers  to 
anticipated  satisfaction  from  an  outcome  not  yet  received;  therefore,  his 
model  indicates  that  job  satisfaction  is  the  result  of  the  anticipation  of 
receiving  outcomes  from  the  job.  Most  researchers  operationalize  the 
valence  model  by  using  value,  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  outcomes 
already  received.  It  appears  that  the  optimal  measure  is  a  combination 
of  value  and  valence.  A  person's  job  satisfaction  would  definitely  be  a 
function  of  the  rewards  he  has  received  from  his  job,  as  well  as  antic¬ 
ipated  rewards  he  expects  to  receive.  The  best  approach  to  take  in  this 
matter,  however,  remains  an  empirical  question  (Mitchell,  1974i10?1j 
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Wanous  and  Lawler,  19?2). 

Expectancy  theory  has  been  used  to  explain  one  way  of  conceiving 
the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  performance.  Job  satis¬ 
faction  results  from  the  rewards  that  people  receive  (or  anticipate 
receiving)  from  their  jobs.  Performance  level  often  is  closely  affected 
by  attainment  of  rewards.  Therefore,  "individuals  are  satisfied  with 
their  jobs  to  the  extent  to  which  their  jobs  provide  them  with  wtiat  they 
desire,  and  they  perform  effectively  in  them  to  the  extent  that  effective 
performance  leads  to  the  attainment  of  what  they  desire"  (Vroom,  1964:246). 

Based  on  this  view  of  the  performance-satisfaction  relationship, 

Lawler  and  Porter  (I967)  suggest  that  since  in  many  cases  good  perfor¬ 
mance  produces  rewards,  and  rewards  cause  satisfaction;  therefore  per¬ 
formance  causes  satisfaction.  This  relationship  constitutes  a  major  part 
of  their  model  relating  managerial  attitudes  to  managerial  performance 
(Porter  and  Lawler,  I968).  In  two  separate  studies  the  model  has  been 
tested  against  a  total  of  783  managers  from  twelve  organizations  located 
throughout  the  United  States  (Lawler  and  Porter,  1 967}  Porter  and  Lawler, 
I968).  Generally  the  results  of  the  empirical  studies  support  the  model. 

The  performance-satisfaction  portion  of  Porter  and  Lawler's  model 
is  in  Figure  5*  The  wavy  line  between  performance  and  extrinsic  rewards 
indicates  that  these  rewards  often  are  not  tied  to  performance,  and  if 
they  are,  there  is  often  a  time  lag  between  the  performance  and  receip< 
of  the  reward.  The  semi-wavy  line  from  performance  to  intrinsic  rewards 
in  to  indicate  that  a  direct  connection  exists  between  performance  and 
intrinsic  rewards  ff  the  design  of  the  job  is  such  that  it  provides  the 
proper  outcomes  for  the  individual  who  has  performed  well  to  reward  him¬ 
self.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  intrinsic  rewards  to  be  received  by 
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Figure  5-  Model  of  the  Relationship  of  Performance 
to  Satisfaction  (Lawler  and  Porter,  1 9671 23) 


good  performance  is  dependent  upon  the  make-up  of  the  job  duties. 

The  dashed  line  between  performance  and  perceived  equitable  rewards 
indicates  that  self-ratings  of  performance  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
variable.  Satisfaction,  then,  is  the  result  of  an  individual's  comparison 
of  perceived  equitable  rewards  and  perceived  actual  rewards.  Porter  and 
Lawler  assert  that  if  this  comparison  determines  that  actual  rewards  meet 
or  exceed  perceived  equitable  rewards,  the  individual  will  experience 
satisfaction.  Obviously  this  model  predicts  that  organizations  which 
(1)  design  jobs  to  maximize  employees'  intrinsic  rewards  and  (2)  attach 
extrinsic  rewards  to  performance  will  have  employees  who  are  higiily 
satisfied  with  their  jobs. 

Job  Charac teri sties  Theories.  The  job  characteristics  theories 
propose  that  certain  characteristics  of  jobs  provide  outcomes  which 
fulfill  employees'  needs,  thus  leading  to  satisfaction.  These  theories 
are  primarily  job  design  theories  which  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
list  job  satisfaction  as  an  outcome  of  designing  jobs  with  certain 
charac teri sties. 
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Requl si te  Task  Attrlbu tes.  The  first  influential  job  cliaracteristic 


theory  was  developed  by  Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965)*  They  developed  a 
list  of  Requisite  Task  Attributes  (RTA) — characteristics  required  by  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  task — which  they  believed  lead  to  better  job 
satisfaction  and  attendance.  The  RTA  character! sties  are  variety, 
autonomy,  required  interaction,  optional  interaction,  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  responsibility.  Turner  and  Lawrence  examined  4?  blue-collar  jobs  in 
11  industries,  and  computed  an  RTA  score  which  reflected  the  level  of  the 
characteristics  present  in  the  jobs.  Employees  working  in  those  jobs 
were  surveyed  to  determine  their  job  satisfaction;  and  employee  attendance 
records  were  obtained. 

Turner  and  Lawrence  found  a  consistent  and  positive  relationship 
between  attendance  and  the  RTA  scores.  This  relationship  held  both  for 
the  overall  RTA  scores  and  the  separate  task  attribute  scores.  They 
concluded  that  job  design  had  a  strong  positive  influence  on  attendance 
(Turner  and  Lawrence,  1965:48).  However,  the  study  did  not  find  a  signif¬ 
icant  relationship  between  RTA  scores  and  job  satisfaction  for  the  entire 
sample.  Turner  and  Lawrence  discovered  that  the  lack  of  association 
between  task  characteristics  and  satisfaction  was  explained  by  cultural 
setting.  Employees  from  rural  areas  were  much  more  satisfied  with 
enriched  jobs  while  workers  from  urban  areas  were  more  satisfied  with 
unenriched  jobs  (Turner  and  Lawrence,  1965:69-90). 

In  spite  of  the  RTA  model's  failure  to  address  the  process  by 
which  the  task  attributes  affect  behavior  and  satisfaction,  Turner  and 
Lawrence's  work  has  been  influential  in  the  area  of  job  design.  One 
substantial  contribution  was  their  focusing  on  the  need  to  consider  the 
influence  of  individual  and  situational  differences  on  employees’  reactions 
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to  jobs  (Steers  and  Mowday,  1977:648). 

Core  Characteristics  and  Higher  Order  Need  Strengths.  By  applying 
expectancy  theory  to  Turner  and  Lawrence's  work,  HacJunan  and  Lawler  (1971) 
proposed  explanations  of  the  interactive  processes  between  job  character¬ 
istics  and  employee  responses.  Hackman  and  Lawler  identified  four  of  the 
Turner  and  Lawrence  task  attributes  that  they  felt  were  core  job  charac¬ 
teristics  leading  to  meaningful  personal  satisfaction:  variety,  autonomy, 
task  identity,  and  feedback.  They  surveyed  208  employees  of  an  eastern 
telephone  company  to  determine  the  perceived  level  of  the  core  character¬ 
istics  and  the  employees’  desires  for  satisfaction  of  higher-order  needs. 
Hackman  and  Lawler  were  careful  to  point  out  that  employees’  reactions 
result  from  the  perceptions  of  their  jobs  rather  than  objective  job 
characteristics.  Therefore,  no  attempt  was  made  to  objectively  measure 
the  "actual”  level  of  core  characteristics  in  the  jobs  studied. 

All  the  workers  surveyed  were  high  in  higher-order  need  strengths; 
therefore  theory  predicted  positive  relationships  between  job  satisfaction 
and  jobs  high  on  the  core  dimensions.  The  results  strongly  supported  this 
hypothesis.  A  comparison  of  subjects  who  were  among  the  top  third  in 
higher-order  need  strength  with  those  in  the  bottom  third  generally 
showed  significant  differences  in  the  correlations  of  job  satisfaction 
with  the  core  dimensions,  especially  the  core  dimensions  of  variety, 
autonomy,  and  feedback. 

The  Hackman  and  Lawler  study  presented  evidence  that  individual 
differences  are  important  in  considering  the  impact  of  various  job 
designs.  Specifically,  the  effect  of  job  characteristics  on  employee 
reactions  is  dependent  upon  the  employee's  perceptions  and  the  employee's 
needs  or  values  (Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971:280). 
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The  Job  Characteristics  Model .  In  an  attempt  to  further  extend  and 
refine  the  relationships  outlined  above  between  job  characteristics  and 
individual  responses  to  the  work,  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1976)  developed  the 
Job  Characteristics  Model  (see  Figure  6).  The  model  specifies  three 
psychological  states--experienced  meaningful ness  of  the  work,  experienced 
responsibility  for  the  outcomes  of  the  work,  and  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  the  work  activities--which  are  the  causal  core  of  the  model  (Hackman 
and  Oldham,  1976:255) •  These  psychological  states  axe  stimulated  by  five 
core  job  dimensions:  skill  variety,  task  identity,  and  task  significance 
lead  to  experienced  meaningfulness;  autonomy  leads  to  experienced  respon¬ 
sibility;  and  feedback  leads  to  knowledge  of  results.  The  model  further 
states  that  the  three  psychological  states  are  moderated  by  individual 
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Figure  6.  The  Job  Characteristics  Model  of  Work  Motivation 
(Hackman  and  Oldham,  1976:256) 
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growth  need  strength.  The  resulting  outcomes  predicted  are  high  internal 
work  motivation,  high  quality  work  performance,  high  satisfaction  with 
the  work,  and  low  absenteeism  and  turnover. 

Probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  Hackman  and  Oldham's  theory 
is  that  they  specify  that  the  job  design  model  may  not  apply  to  all 
employees  or  in  every  work  situation  (Hackman  and  Oldham  1976*275-277) . 

In  conjunction  with  the  model  Hackman  and  Oldham  developed  the  Job 
Diagnostic  Survey,  a  questionnaire  designed  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  j_f  a  job  and/or  employee  would  benefit  from  job  redesign 
(Hackman  and  Oldham,  19 7^;  1975)* 

Studies  have  generally  been  supportive  of  the  job  characteristics 
model,  except  for  its  predictions  of  employee  performance.  However, 
some  have  suggested  that  need  for  achievement  would  be  preferable  to 
growth  need  strength  as  a  moderator  of  the  task  characteristic-perform¬ 
ance  relationship  (Steers  and  Mowday,  1977*652). 

Discrepancy  Theory 

Recently,  many  organizational  psychologists  have  argued  for  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  approach  to  thinking  about  job  satisfaction.  They  maintain 
that  job  satisfaction  is  determined  by  the  differences  between  the  actual 
outcomes  a  person  receives  from  his  work  and  some  other  outcome  level. 

There  cure  differences  of  opinion  about  what  this  other  outcome  level  is, 
however.  Some  theorists  say  it  is  the  outcome  level  the  individual  feels 
should  be  received,  others  say  it  is  the  outcome  level  the  person  expects 
to  receive.  Regardless  of  what  is  used  for  the  baseline,  all  the  approaches 
agree  that  what  is  received  is  compared  with  another  outcome  level.  When 
there  is  a  difference — when  received  outcomes  fall  short  of  the  comparison 
level — dissatisfaction  results  (Lawler,  1973*66-67). 


Discrepancy  theorists  also  agree  that  people  desire  outcomes  which 
satisfy  their  values,  not  their  needs.  This  is  a  difficult  distinction; 
but  judging  from  the  emphasis  which  they  give  it,  it  is  an  important  dis¬ 
tinction  to  these  theorists.  A  "value  is  that  which  one  acts  to  gain  and/or 
to  keep"  (Locke,  1969*3 15)-  According  to  Locke,  values  differ  from  needs 
in  that  needs  refer  to  objective  requirements  of  an  organism's  survival  and 
well-being.  A  value,  on  the  other  hand,  is  what  a  person  consciously  or 
subconsciously  desires,  wants,  or  seeks  to  attain.  Thus,  while  needs  are 
objective  in  that  they  exist  regardless  of  what  the  individual  wants, 
values  are  subjective  in  the  sense  that  they  are  "in  the  consciousness" 

(that  is,  they  are  standards  in  the  person's  conscious  or  subconscious 
mind)  (Locke,  1976s 1304).  Kalleberg  takes  this  idea  one  step  further 
and  asserts  that  it  is  work  values,  "the  conceptions  of  what  is  desirable 
that  individuals  hold  with  respect  to  their  work  activity,"  which  are 
important  in  the  study  of  job  satisfaction  (Kalleberg,  I977sl29). 

Katzell  (1964)  and  Locke  (1969)  have  probably  presented  the  most 
fully  developed  discrepancy  theory  approaches  to  job  satisfaction.  Katzell 
asserts  that  dissatisfaction  with  an  outcome  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  absolute  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  the  outcome  received  and 
the  desired  amount,  and  Inversely  proportional  to  the  desired  amount  of 
the  outcome — a  percentage  discrepancy.  He  then  defines  satisfaction  with 
an  outcome  as  the  complement  of  dissatisfaction. 
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There  are  two  implications  of  Katzell's  formulation  which  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Like  many  discrepancy  theorists,  Katzell  believes 
satisfaction  to  be  a  function  of  the  difference  between  desired  and 
actual  outcome  levels.  However,  he  asserts  that  this  difference  should 
be  divided  by  the  desired  amount  of  the  outcome.  This  means  that  the 
more  a  person  wants  of  an  outcome,  the  less  dissatisfaction  will  be  felt 
with  a  given  discrepancy.  Katzell  offers  no  explanation  for  this  assump¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  have  some  intuitive  appeal.  It  is  analogous  to  saying 
that  the  more  of  something  one  wants,  the  less  "noticeable"  a  given  deficit 
will  be. 

A  second  implication  of  Katzell's  model  is  that  getting  more  than 
the  desired  amount  of  an  outcome  results  in  less  satisfaction  than  getting 
the  desired  amount.  Nowhere  does  Katzell  address  any  difference  between 
the  reactions  to  too  much  and  too  little  of  a  desired  outcome.  This  is 
a  definite  shortcoming  in  the  model.  It  is  doubtful  that  receiving 
more  than  the  desired  amount  of  a  given  outcome  and  receiving  less  than 
the  desired  amount  would  result  in  the  same  affective  response.  Later 
developments  in  the  theory  have  addressed  this  deficiency. 

Locke  (I969)  proposed  a  discrepancy  theory  which  differs  from  Katzell's 
in  two  significant  features.  First,  Locke  stresses  that  individuals' 
perceptions  of  outcomes  received  are  critical  to  the  determination  of 
any  discrepancy  from  the  desired  amount.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  per¬ 
ceived  discrepancy,  not  the  actual  discrepancy,  which  leads  to  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Second,  Locke  asserts  that  the  level  of  satisfaction  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  simple  difference  between  what  a  person  wants  and  what  that 
person  perceives  as  getting  from  the  job.  Locke  does  not  include  the 
notion  of  dividing  the  discrepancy  by  the  desired  outcome  level. 


It  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  that  both  Katzell  and  Locke  believe 
that  individuals  experience  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  from  each 
individual  type  of  outcome  in  the  work  environment.  These  facet  satis¬ 
factions  are  then  aggregated  to  arrive  at  an  overall  satisfaction  level. 
Locke  states  that  overall  satisfaction  is  "the  sum  of  the  evaluations 
of  the  discriminable  elements  of  which  the  job  is  composed"  (Locke, 

1969s 330)-  In  a  somewhat  different  approach,  Kalleberg  recommends  viewing 
job  satisfaction  as  a  multiple  regression  model t 

n  n 

JS  =  a  +  £  b<  +  £  c<  vi  +  e 
i=l  11  i=l  1  1 

where 

JS  =  overall  job  satisfaction 

R  =  level  of  a  type  of  reward  or  outcome 

V  =  the  value  of  that  type  of  reward  or  outcome 

a,  b,  and  c  =  the  regression  Beta  coefficients 

e  =  a  statistical  error  term 

i  varies  over  all  types  of  outcomes 

(Kalleberg,  1977:133). 

He  points  out  that  in  this  model  all  the  c^  are  negative  because  for  a 
given  level  of  outcomes  (i.e.,  holding  outcomes  constant)  the  more  one 
values  those  outcomes  the  more  likely  they  are  not  fulfilled.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Kalleberg' s  regression  equation  provides  a  good  summary  model 
for  the  discrepancy  approach  to  job  satisfaction.  In  general  it  implies 
that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  highest  levels  of  job  satisfaction  will  be 
experienced  by  those  workers  with  high  rewards  and  low  values,  while  the 
lowest  levels  of  job  satisfaction  will  be  experienced  by  those  workers 
with  low  rewards  and  high  values.  Note  that  this  view  predicts  that  an 
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individual  receiving  more  than  the  desired  amount  of  a  valued  outcome 
will  be  more  satisfied  than  if  the  desired  amount  were  received. 

Im|  ii  1  t y  Theory 

Formal  conceptions  of  equity  theory  have  been  developed  independently 
by  Adams  (1963; 1965) ,  Homans  (1961),  Jacques  (I96I),  and  Patchen  (I96I). 
Adams'  presentation  of  the  theory  forms  the  basis  for  the  discussion 
here  for  two  reasons.  First,  Adams'  development  of  equity  theory  is 
more  explicit  and  extended  than  the  others.  Second,  Adams'  theory  has 
received  much  more  attention  from  other  researchers  and  consequently 
more  empirical  testing. 

Basic  to  equity  theory  is  the  concept  of  an  exchange,  or  specifically 
social  exctiange.  Social  exchange,  defined  as  any  social  situation  in 
which  exchange  takes  place,  is  inherent  in  the  relationships  between 
employees  and  employers,  students  and  teachers,  lovers,  etc.  Any  time 
social  exchange  takes  place,  there  is  the  possibility  that  one  or  more 
of  the  participants  in  the  exchange  may  feel  that  the  exchange  was  inequit¬ 
able.  Equity  theory  includes  a  model  of  the  process  through  which  a 
participant  determines  the  equity  of  an  exchange  and  the  affective  response 
to  that  determination.  Prior  to  presenting  the  model,  a  few  terms  are 
defined  as  they  pertain  to  this  theory. 

Equity  theory  is  based  on  the  concepts  of  inputs  and  outcomes  in  the 
exchange  process.  Inputs  are  those  attributes  which  are  brought  to  the 
exchange  and  which  are  perceived  as  relevant  for  the  exchange.  Some 
examples  of  inputs  are  education,  experience,  training,  skill,  ethnic 
background,  social  status,  and  appearance.  It  is  apparent  from  this  list 
of  examples  that  anything  might  be  an  input,  as  long  as  it  is  perceived 
as  relevant.  Outcomes  are,  as  defined  earlier,  an  individual's  receipts 


from  the  exchange.  Again,  outcomes  may  be  positively  valued  or  negatively 
valued.  Outcomes,  like  inputs,  are  as  perceived  by  the  individual. 

The  stress  on  perceptions  in  equity  theory  make  it  difficult  in  many 

cases  to  determine  a  priori  whether  a  particular  aspect  of  the  exchange 

relationship  is  an  input  or  outcome.  Pritchard  gives  an  example  which 

illustrates  this  difficulty: 

A  great  deal  of  responsibility  on  the  job  may  be 
seen  by  one  person  as  an  outcome.  He  is  important 
to  the  operations  of  the  organization  and  his 
superiors  trust  his  judgement.  To  another  person, 
however,  responsibility  is  an  input  in  that  he 
must  "take  the  job  home  with  him  at  night,"  and 
must  bear  the  burden  for  anything  that  goes  wrong. 

(Pritchard,  1969:1 79) 

The  frame  of  reference  in  equity  theory  is  in  terms  of  Person  and 
Other.  Person  is  the  individual  for  whom  equity  or  inequity  exists — the 
individual  of  interest.  Other  is  any  individual  with  whom  Person  makes 
a  comparison.  Other  can  be  involved  in  a  direct  exchange  relationship 
with  Person,  or  both  Person  and  Other  can  be  in  an  exchange  relationship 
with  a  third  party. 

Equity  theory  asserts  that  in  any  social  exchange  relationship  Person 
makes  a  comparison  between  the  values  of  his  or  her  inputs  and  outcomes 
and  the  values  of  Other's  inputs  and  outcomes,  (it  is  stressed  again  that 
all  these  values  are  as  perceived  by  Person.)  Adams  states  that  the 
specific  comparison  takes  the  form  of  a  ratio  of  outcomes  to  inputs: 

0  0 
— 2  and  — - 

where 

0  is  a  weighted  sum  of  all  relevant  outcomes 
I  is  a  weighted  sum  of  all  relevant  inputs 
p  denotes  Person 
a  denotes  Other 
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Equity  results  when 


and  inequity  results  when 


(Adams,  1965:280-1) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  inequity  results  from  overpayment  as 
well  as  underpayment.  However,  equity  theorists  assert  that  the  affec¬ 
tive  responses  will  be  different  for  these  two  inequities.  Underreward 
is  said  to  result  in  feelings  of  unfair  treatment  and  dissatisfaction 
whereas  overreward  will  lead  to  feelings  of  guilt  and  discomfort.  Adams 
further  asserts  that  the  thresholds  for  inequity  are  different  (in  abso¬ 
lute  terms  from  a  base  of  equity)  in  cases  of  under  and  overreward.  The 
threshold  would  be  higher  presumably  in  cases  of  overreward,  "for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  incongruity  in  these  cases  can  be  acceptably  rationalized 
as  good  fortune"  (Adams,  1965*282). 

Empirical  studies  designed  to  investigate  hypotheses  developed  from 
equity  theory  have  generally  been  supportive.  As  a  result  of  some  studies, 
several  extensions  have  been  suggested  to  Adams'  statement  of  the  theory. 
Weick  and  Nesset  (1968)  propose  that  there  are  actually  three  kinds  of 
inequity  which  are  important: 

1.  "Own  inequity"  is  a  comparison  of  Person's  outcome-input  ratio 
with  some  internal  standard  derived  from  past  social  experiences.  Equity 
is  experienced  when  this  ratio  is  unity  (h/h  or  L/L). 

2.  "Comparison  inequity"  occurs  when  Person's  ratio  is  not  equal  to 
Other's  ratio,  but  Person's  own  ratio  is  unity  (for  example.  Person's 
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ratio  is  L/L  while  Other's  is  H/l). 

3.  "Own-Comparison  inequity"  occurs  when  Person's  own  ratio  is  not 
unity  and  is  also  unequal  to  Other's  ratio  (for  example,  Person’s  ratio 
is  L/H  while  Other's  is  H/h)  (Weick  and  Nesset,  1968(401).  Much  of  the 
more  recent  research  has  accepted  these  three  types  of  equity  (cf.  Lane 
and  Messe,  1972;  Pritchard,  1969). 

Following  an  extensive  review  of  equity  theory  research,  Pritchard 
(1969)  made  several  summary  statements.  First,  feelings  of  inequity  (and 
their  consequent  dissatisfaction)  arise  first  and  foremost  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Person's  own  outcomes  and  inputs — Weick  and  Nesset' s 
"own  equity".  In  other  words,  if  Person  perceives  his  own  outcome-input 
ratio  to  be  L/H,  Person  will  be  dissatisfied  regardless  of  the  ratio  of 
anyone  else  in  Person's  environment.  Lane  and  Messe  (1972)  provide 
empirical  support  for  this  proposition.  Second,  if  the  exchange  relation¬ 
ship  is  impersonal,  like  that  occurring  in  the  industrial  environment, 
Person  will  not  experience  dissatisfaction  from  being  overrewarded  with 
respect  to  Other.  Pritchard  proposes  that  Person  will  feel  that  the 
system  is  unjust,  but  Person  will  not  feel  responsible  for  it.  Pritchard 
does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  Person's  feeling  guilty  or  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  this  situation,  though. 

Using  an  extremely  rigorous  experimental  design,  Pritchard,  Dunnette, 
and  Jorgenson  (1970)  showed  that  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  perceived 
pay  inequities  caused  significant  lowering  of  overall  job  satisfaction. 
This  same  experiment  failed  to  support  the  theory  that  overreward  does 
not  lead  to  dissatisfaction  in  impersonal  exchange  relationships.  In 
fact,  Pritchard,  Dunnette,  and  Jorgenson  found  that  in  15  of  20  compar¬ 
isons,  the  mean  satisfaction  of  the  overpaid  subjects  was  less  than  that 
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of  the  equitably  paid  groups. 

Even  though  equity  theory  lias  received  considerable  support  from  a 
number  of  laboratory  experiments,  there  are  problems  with  using  equity 
theory  to  explain  differences  in  job  satisfaction.  First,  the  theory  is 
very  general  in  nature.  Specific  statements  of  how  one's  "own  equity" 
standard  or  the  values  of  one's  own  inputs  are  derived  are  not  available. 
Second,  and  most  critical,  equity  theory  covers  a  large  number  of  var¬ 
iables  with  complex  interactions.  As  Vroom  points  out,  equity  theory 
leads  one  to  predict  that  job  satisfaction  is  a  function  of: 

1.  Person's  beliefs  concerning  the  degree  to  which  he  possesses 
various  characteristics; 

2.  Person's  perception  of  the  values  of  those  characteristics  as 
job  inputs; 

3.  Person's  beliefs  concerning  the  degree  to  which  he  receives 
rewarding  outcomes  from  his  job; 

4.  Person's  beliefs  concerning  the  degree  to  which  others  possess 
various  characteristics; 

5.  Person's  beliefs  concerning  the  extent  that  others  receive 
rewarding  outcomes  from  their  jobs;  and 

6.  The  extent  to  which  Person  compares  himself  to  Other  (Vroom, 
1964:171-2). 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  simpler  model  which  is  appropriate,  but  the 
complexity  of  the  interrelationships  of  these  six  variables  make  equity 
theory  very  difficult  for  managers  to  use  as  an  operational  model. 

Lawler’s  Model  of  Facet  Satisfactions 

Lawler  has  integrated  a  number  of  the  concepts  of  discrepancy  theory 
and  equity  theory  into  a  model  of  facet  satisfaction  (Lawler,  I973i 74-81). 


A  diagram  of  Lawler's  model  is  in  Figure  7.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
single  most  important  process  implied  in  the  model  is  perception.  Per¬ 
ceived  job  characteristics,  perceived  personal  inputs,  and  perceived 
outcomes  and  inputs  of  referent  others  combine  into  a  single  perception 
of  the  amount  of  outcomes  that  should  be  received.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  model  perceived  outcomes  of  referent  others  combine  with  actual  out¬ 
comes  received  to  form  a  perception  of  the  amount  of  outcomes  received. 

This  model  is  a  discrepancy  model  in  that  it  shows  satisfaction  as 
the  difference  between  what  a  person  feels  should  be  received  (a)  and 
what  the  person  feels  is  actually  received  (b).  If  the  individual  feels 
that  a  equals  b,  the  result  is  satisfaction.  When  a  is  greater  than  b 
the  person  will  be  dissatisfied.  If  b  exceeds  a  the  individual  will 
experience  feelings  of  guilt  or  discomfort.  This  comparison  is  made 
with  each  facet  of  the  work  situation,  resulting  in  a  number  of  facet 
satisfactions.  The  individual  facet  satisfactions  then  are  combined  by 
the  individual  to  arrive  at  an  overall  job  satisfaction  affect. 

Lawler  summarizes  the  implications  of  the  model  by  making  several 
statements  about  who  should  be  dissatisfied  if  the  model  is  correct. 

All  other  things  being  equal, 

1.  People  with  high  perceived  inputs  will  be  more  dissatisfied 
with  a  given  facet  than  people  with  low  perceived  inputs. 

2.  People  who  perceive  their  job  as  demanding  will  be  more 
dissatisfied  with  a  given  facet  than  people  who  perceive 
their  jobs  as  undemanding, 

3.  People  who  perceive  similar  others  as  having  a  more  favor¬ 
able  input-outcome  balance  will  be  more  dissatisfied  with 
a  given  facet  than  people  who  perceive  their  own  balance 
as  similar  to  or  better  than  that  of  others. 

4.  People  who  receive  a  low  outcome  level  will  be  more 
dissatisfied  than  those  who  receive  a  high  outcome  level. 

5.  The  more  outcomes  a  person  perceives  his  comparison-other 
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Lawler  Model  of  Facet  Satisfac 


receives,  the  more  dissatisfied  he  will  be  with  his  own 
outcomes.  This  should  be  particularly  true  when  the  com¬ 
parison-other  is  seen  to  hold  a  job  that  demands  the 
same  or  fewer  inputs  (Lawler,  1973»77). 

As  far  as  this  writer  bias  been  able  to  determine,  Lawler's  model  of 
facet  satisfactions  has  not  been  the  subject  of  detailed  empirical  test¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  like  equity  theory,  the  model  encompasses  so  many  variables 
with  such  complex  interactions  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  way 
to  test  the  entire  model.  However,  since  the  theories  upon  which  the 
model  is  based- -discrepancy  theory  and  equity  theory--have  received  a 
great  deal  of  empirical  support,  the  model  would  appear  to  be  valid.  At 
a  minimum  Lawler's  model  provides  an  Intuitively  appealing  way  of  concep¬ 
tualizing  the  determinants  of  job  satisfaction. 

Clustering  of  Facet  Satisfactions 

Almost  without  exception,  industrial  psychologists  agree  that  overall 
job  satisfaction  is  some  kind  of  aggregation  of  many  individual  facet 
satisfactions.  One  question  to  which  there  has  not  been  general  agree¬ 
ment,  however,  is  how  the  individual  facet  satisfactions  group  or  cluster 
to  define  the  dimensionality  of  job  satisfaction.  Prior  to  attempting  to 
answer  this  question,  one  must  decide  upon  the  level  of  specificity  desired. 

Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman  (l975<41-3)  present  an  excellent  argument 
concerning  the  desired  level  of  abstraction  to  consider  in  determining 
the  number  of  human  needs.  Their  argument  seems  to  apply  equally  well  to 
the  question  of  how  many  factors  make  up  job  satisfaction!  therefore 
their  line  of  reasoning  is  followed  here. 

Since  satisfaction  is  an  affective  response  to  the  outcomes  provided 
by  the  job,  the  question  could  be  restated  as  how  many  clusters  of  specific 
outcome  satisfactions  must  be  considered  to  determine  overall  job 
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satisfaction.  Consider,  for  example,  the  physical  working  conditions 
inherent  in  a  certain  job.  On  a  low  level  of  abstraction,  one  could  list 
satisfactions  with  temperature,  lighting  conditions,  noise  level,  comfor¬ 
table  chairs,  color  of  walls,  etc.  as  Important  to  the  determination  of 
job  satisfaction.  On  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  these  satisfactions 
can  be  grouped  together  into  one  category  of  satisfaction  with  the  physical 
working  conditions.  On  a  still  higher  level  of  abstraction  physical  work¬ 
ing  conditions  can  be  grouped  with  company  policies,  pay,  co-workers, 
security,  and  supervision  to  form  a  category  called  extrinsic  satisfaction. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  to  determine  the  level  of  abstraction 
which  results  in  the  most  parsimonious  list  of  dimensions  while  still 
providing  adequate  information  concerning  the  nature  of  job  satisfaction. 
"Conceptually,  the  best  approach  would  seem  to  group  only  those  outcomes 
whose  attractiveness  is  found  to  have  an  empirical  relationship  to  each 
other."  This  means  that  a  number  of  outcomes  should  be  grouped  together 
"only  if  when  one  of  the  outcomes  is  obtained  the  attractiveness  of  the 
others  changes,  and  if  as  more  of  one  is  obtained  a  person's  satisfaction 
with  the  whole  cluster  of  outcomes  is  affected"  (Porter,  Lawler,  and 
Hackman,  1975 (42). 

During  the  past  20  years,  generally  since  Herzberg  published  the 
motivation-hygiene  theory,  many  industrial  psychologists  have  posited  that 
the  intrinsic-extrinsic  distinction  constitutes  the  basic  dimensionality 
of  job  outcomes  and  facet  satisfactions.  Broedling  (1977)  and  Guzzo  (1979) 
present  recent  reviews  of  the  many  intrinsic-extrinsic  conceptualizations 
in  the  literature.  As  these  reviews  conclude,  the  problem  with  the 
intrinsic-extrinsic  dichotomy  is  precisely  that  there  are  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  conceptualizations.  In  other  words,  to  many  theorists  the  attempt  to 
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use  this  two  factor  approach  is  simply  trying  to  jam  too  many  concepts 
into  too  few  dimensions.  Researchers  are  beginning  to  question  if  the 
Intrinsic-extrinsic  dichotomy  might  not  be  an  "over-simplification” 
(Broedllng,  19??i2?4). 

A  number  of  studies  and  reviews  have  recommended  a  three  factor 
solution  to  the  question  of  how  many  groups  are  formed  by  facet  satis¬ 
factions.  Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  and  Capwell  (1957)  reviewed  a 
number  of  studies  that  had  attempted  to  determine  the  relative  importance 
of  16  job  factors  simply  by  asking  people  to  rate  these  factors  in  terms 
of  importance.  The  result  of  this  review,  compiled  from  16  studies 
including  over  11,000  employees,  show  that  an  extrinsic  reward  (promotion), 
an  intrinsic  factor  (interesting  work),  and  an  interpersonal  factor 
(appreciation  from  supervisors)  are  rated  as  relatively  high  in  impor¬ 
tance  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  and  Capwell,  1957*44).  Although 
sometimes  called  by  different  names,  these  same  three  types  of  factors — 
extrinsic,  intrinsic,  and  interpersonal — recur  in  many  studies. 

Friedlander  (1963)  factor  analyzed  the  results  of  satisfaction 
questionnaires  completed  by  600  employees  of  a  large  midwestern  manu¬ 
facturing  company.  The  respondents  represented  engineers,  supervisors, 
and  various  salaried  employees.  Friedlander 's  interpretation  of  the 
results  is  that  the  underlying  sources  of  job  satisfaction  group  into 
three  factorst 

1.  Social  and  Technical  Environment.  This  factor  is  made  up 
primarily  of  interpersonal  and  "other  directed"  sources  of  job  satis¬ 
faction. 

2.  Intrinsic  Self -Actualizing  Work  Aspects.  Each  item  in  this 
factor  relates  to  the  work  process  Itself  and  to  the  development  and 
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growth  of  the  individual. 

3.  Recognition  through  Advancement.  Most  items  in  this  factor  are 
recognizable  signs  of  achievement,  such  as  promotion  and  merit  pay  in¬ 
creases,  as  a  source  of  job  satisfaction  (Friedlander,  1963:248). 

Using  a  different  perspective  in  the  data  analysis,  Mustafa  and 
Sylvia  (1975)  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.  They  gathered  facet  sat¬ 
isfaction  data  from  240  employees  of  the  Public  Works  Commission  of  a 
medium-sized  North  Carolina  city.  Mustafa  and  Sylvia  used  Q  techniques 
to  determine  how  the  respondents  grouped  in  their  feelings  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Q  technique  or  Q  analysis  differs  from  the  more  common  R  analysis 
in  what  are  treated  as  the  individual  manifestation  variables  in  the 
analysis.  R  analysis  uses  the  questionnaire  items  as  the  measured  vari¬ 
ables.  In  Q  analysis,  the  data  are  transposed  prior  to  factor  analysis 
being  performed,  making  the  Individual  respondents  the  manifestation 
variables.  The  result  is  that  each  factor  is  made  up  of  groups  of  respon¬ 
dents  who  display  similar  attitudes.  By  analyzing  these  attitudes,  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn  concerning  the  important  factors  in  job  satisfaction. 

Mustafa  and  Sylvia  conclude  from  their  study  that  in  addition  to 
intrinsic  factors  which  appeal  to  self-actualization  and  growth  needs, 
there  are  two  other  types  of  variables  important  in  determining  job  sat¬ 
isfaction.  These  are  (l)  social  variables  resulting  from  interactions 
with  co-workers,  and  (2)  working  conditions  and  certain  attendant  rewards 
such  as  pay  and  going-home  time  (Mustafa  and  Sylvia,  1975*170). 

The  final  study  to  be  cited  in  this  section  involved  over  2500  muni¬ 
cipal,  county,  and  state  employees  (Katz  and  Van  Maanen,  1977).  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  completed  by  the  sample  contained  items  measuring  satisfaction 
with  25  facets  of  the  work  environment  and  items  measuring  9  "objective" 
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characteristics  of  the  respondents’  jobs. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  underlying 
dimensionality  of  the  factors  which  make  up  job  satisfaction.  To  address 
this  issue,  Katz  and  Van  Maanen  subjected  the  questionnaire  responses  to 
a  hierarchical  clustering  algorithm.  They  used  a  correlation  matrix  of 
the  25  satisfaction  items  as  input  measures  of  similarity.  A  mulitdimen- 
sional  scaling  routine,  using  the  same  correlation  matrix  as  input,  was 
used  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  the  facets  on  a  satisfaction 
map. 

The  results  of  this  data  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  Three  dis¬ 
tinct  clusters  are  depicted  by  the  contour  lines  enclosing  certain  satis¬ 
faction  items.  The  hierarchical  nature  of  the  clustering  algorithm  is 
shown  by  contours  embedded  within  other  contours.  Katz  and  Van  Maanen 
identified  the  three  distinct  nonembedded  contours — referred  to  as  loci-- 
as  job  properties,  the  intrinsic  features  of  the  job;  interaction  features, 
the  social  interaction  features  of  the  work  environment!  and  organizational 
policies,  the  policies  concerning  pay,  promotion,  training  and  staffing. 

The  axes  upon  which  the  loci  axe  plotted  represent  the  result  of  the  multi¬ 
dimensional  scaling  analysis.  Katz  and  Van  Maanen  found  that  the  relation¬ 
ships  uncovered  by  the  cluster  analysis  could  be  fully  defined  in  two 
dimensional  space.  These  two  dimensions  were  interpreted  as  am  intrinsic- 
extrinsic  dimension  and  a  long  term-short  term  dimension. 

Partial  c'irrelation  and  canonical  correlation  analyses  indicated 
that  each  satisfaction  locus  was  related  to  a  specific  job  design  feature 
and  that  all  three  loci  were  about  equally  important.  The  implications 
of  these  findings  are  important  for  any  job  design  effort.  Satisfactions 
are  seen  as  being  derived  from  three  separate  aspects  of  the  work  situation. 


* 


Figure  8.  The  Loci  of  Facet  Satisfactions 
(Katz  and  Van  Maanen,  1977:476) 

Any  activity  aimed  at  influencing  job  satisfaction  should  explicitly 
attend  to  all  three  of  those  areas. 

The  studies  presented  in  this  section  all  identify  three  underlying 
dimensions  of  job  satisfaction.  These  dimensions,  though  not  identically 
defined,  are  very  similar  for  all  three  studies;  and  they  provide  a  logic¬ 
ally  appealing  extension  to  the  intrinsic-extrinsic  dichotomy.  The  in¬ 
trinsic  factor  is  left  intact.  It  is  made  up  of  the  many  facets  of  the 
work  itself --autonomy,  task  variety,  challenge,  responsibility,  etc.  The 
extrinsic  factor  is  expanded  into  two  extrinsic  factors.  The  first  is 
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made  up  of  the  interpersonal  or  social  facets  of  the  work  environment. 

The  second  is  composed  of  rewards  or  outcomes  which  are  controlled  by  the 
organization — pay,  promotion,  working  conditions,  etc.  In  addition  to 
its  logical  appeal,  this  conceptualization  appears  to  better  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  criteria  for  determining  the  proper  level  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  which  was  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  The  facets 
within  each  cluster  are  empirically  related  since  the  techniques  used  to 
derive  the  clusters  are  all  based  on  measures  of  similarity  between  the 
individual  facets. 

A  second  important  aspect  of  this  three-factor  concept  is  its  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  historical  job  satisfaction  theory  in  the  United  States.  The 
opening  pages  of  this  thesis  presented  the  major  trends  in  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  theory  as  background.  By  way  of  review,  three  different  schools  of 
thought  can  be  identified.  First  is  the  traditional  or  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  school  which  emphasizes  good  pay,  promotions,  and  other  extrinsic 
rewards  provided  by  the  organization.  Second  is  the  human  relations 
school  where  social  interaction  is  stressed  as  leading  to  satisfaction. 
Finally,  the  human  resources  school  of  thought  stresses  that  individuals 
can  find  satisfaction  in  the  work  itself.  This  school  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  intrinsic  rewards  and  intrinsic  satisfaction  (Steers  and 
Porter,  1975»15“20).  The  three  groups  of  facet  satisfactions  identified 
in  this  section  correspond  very  closely  with  the  three  different  approaches 
to  job  satisfaction.  This  correspondence  (human  resources  with  job  prop¬ 
erties,  human  relations  with  interaction  features,  and  traditional  with 
organizational  policies)  lends  more  weight  to  the  propriety  of  a  three- 


cluster  model 


Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  only  a  brief  overview  of  a  few  of  the 
most  widely  promulgated  theories  and  models  of  job  satisfaction.  They 
range  from  the  rather  simplistic  need  hierarchy  theories  to  complex  models 
of  job  characteristics,  psychological  states,  and  moderating  need  strengths. 

Most  theories  of  job  satisfaction  are  based  on  some  type  of  need 
fulfillment  model.  Job  satisfaction  is  seen  as  occurring  to  the  extent 
that  outcomes  from  the  work  environment  satisfy  individual  needs.  The 
simplest  need  models  are  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  and  Alderder’s  ERG 
theory.  Both  these  theories  assert  that  Individuals  have  a  few  basic  needs 
which  motivate  all  behavior  through  the  tensions  produced  when  a  need  is 
frustrated.  When  the  need  is  satisfied,  the  tension  is  relieved  and  the 
individual  responds  with  feelings  of  satisfaction.  Satisfaction  of  the 
self-actualization  or  growth  needs,  even  though  not  reducing  the  need 
strength,  results  in  positive  affective  response  also. 

Achievement  motivation  theory  stresses  the  importance  of  n  Ach. 
Individuals  high  in  n  Ach  are  seen  as  desiring  jobs  high  in  intrinsic 
outcomes.  The  theory  posits  that  these  individuals  will  be  very  satis¬ 
fied  in  jobs  which  provide  resp  llity,  challenge,  and  feedback. 
Associated  with  achievement  motivation  theory  is  the  idea  that  n  Ach  can 
be  learned.  This  implies  that  organizations  may  benefit  by  training 
executives  in  n  Ach. 

Herz berg's  motivation-hygiene  theory  asserts  that  individuals  have 
two  separate  and  distinct  need  sets,  hygiene  needs  and  motivator  needs. 
Hygiene  needs  are  seen  as  being  satisfied  by  outcomes  extrinsic  to  the 
work  itself.  Satisfaction  of  hygiene  needs  leads  to  no  job  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Motivator  needs  are  seen  as  being  satisfied  by  outcomes  intrinsic 
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to  the  work  itself.  Satisfaction  of  motivator  needs  is  said  to  result  in 
job  satisfaction.  Herzberg's  theory  also  states  that  satisfaction  of 
motivator  needs  results  in  high  employee  motivation  and  improved  produc¬ 
tivity. 

In  expectancy  theory  job  satisfaction  is  likened  to  the  valence  of 
a  particular  job.  Valence  is  defined  as  an  individual's  affective 
orientation  toward  particular  outcomes.  Since  a  job  leads  to  many  out¬ 
comes,  job  satisfaction  is  proposed  to  be  a  function  of  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  valences  of  all  the  outcomes  and  the  individual's  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  instrumentality  of  the  job  for  the  attainment  of  all  the 
outcomes.  The  logical  extension  of  this  view  leads  to  the  proposition 
that  if  valued  rewards  (intrinsic  and  extrinsic)  are  closely  tied  to  good 
performance,  then  good  performance  will  lead  to  high  satisfaction  through 
the  intervening  variables,  rewards. 

The  job  characteristics  theories  form  the  basis  of  many  job  design 
models.  The  theories  propose  that  a  few  core  job  dimensions  stimulate 
critical  psychological  states.  This  process  is  seen  to  be  moderated  by 
growth  need  strength  or  the  strength  of  n  Ach.  The  results  of  this 
hypothesized  psychological  stimulation  are  high  work  motivation,  good 
performance,  high  job  satisfaction,  and  low  absenteeism  and  turnover. 

The  strength  of  these  models  lies  in  their  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
individual  differences  in  the  receptivity  of  employees  to  job  design 
efforts,  and  the  concomitant  recommendations  to  assess  the  situation  prior 
to  redesign  programs. 

The  second  major  type  of  job  satisfaction  model  derives  from  dis¬ 
crepancy  theory.  Discrepancy  theorists  argue  that  work  values,  not 
needs,  are  at  the  core  of  job  satisfaction.  Individuals  theoretically 
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compare  the  perceived  level  of  outcomes  received  from  their  job  with  a 
desired  level  of  outcomes  (or  values).  Dissatisfaction  results  when  the 
perceived  level  attained  is  less  than  the  desired  level.  There  is  some 
disagreement  among  theorists  as  to  whether  outcome  levels  greater  than 
desired  lead  to  dissatisfaction,  guilt,  or  simply  higher  satisfaction. 

The  third  major  type  of  model  reviewed  in  this  chapter  is  equity 
theory.  Equity  theory  states  that  individuals  form  a  ratio  of  their 
perceived  relevant  inputs  to  the  job  and  perceived  relevant  outcomes  from 
the  job.  This  ratio  is  then  compared  with  some  internal  standard  and/or 
the  person's  perceptions  of  some  referent  other's  input-outcome  ratio. 

If  these  ratios  are  in  balance,  the  individual  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
situation.  If  the  individual  perceives  his  or  her  ratio  to  be  less  favor¬ 
able  than  the  internal  standard  or  referent  other's  ratio,  dissatisfaction 
results.  Equity  theory  specifies  feelings  of  guilt  or  discomfort  (pos¬ 
sibly  even  dissatisfaction)  result  when  the  individual  perceives  his  or 
her  ratio  to  be  more  favorable  than  the  comparison  other's. 

The  final  section  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  question  of 
the  basic  dimensionality  of  job  satisfaction.  Put  another  way,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  many  different  types  of  facet  satisfactions  are  important  in 
determining  overall  job  satisfaction.  A  correlated  question  is  how  many 
different  types  of  facet  satisfactions  must  be  considered  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  job  satisfaction  through  redesign  of  the  job.  Several  empirical 
studies  are  presented  which,  along  with  theoretical  arguments,  point  very 
strongly  to  a  three  factor  concept  of  job  satisfaction.  Facet  satisfac¬ 
tions  are  believed  to  be  divided  into  three  segments  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ments  the  job  properties  segment  includes  the  intrinsic  facet  satisfac¬ 
tions,  the  interaction  features  segment  contains  the  social  and  inter- 
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personal  facet  satisfactions,  and  the  organizational  policy  segment  is 
made  up  of  facet  satisfactions  resulting  from  outcomes  distributed  by 
the  organization. 

The  next  chapter  presents  a  model  of  job  satisfaction  based  on  the 
three  cluster  concept,  and  an  empirical  test  of  that  model. 


Ill  THE  EMPIRICAL  STUDY 


This  chapter  presents  the  details  of  an  empirical  study  designed 
primarily  to  investigate  the  efficacy  of  a  three  cluster  model  of  facet 
satisfactions.  In  addition  to  testing  the  model,  however,  a  number  of 
other  hypotheses  were  investigated.  Since  many  of  the  hypothesis  tests 
are  most  easily  explained  in  terms  of  the  data  gathered  for  their  tent¬ 
ing,  the  chapter  begins  with  a  description  of  the  questionnaire  used  in 
the  study.  Following  that  is  a  description  of  the  sample  which  was  sur¬ 
veyed.  The  final  section  of  this  chapter  presents  each  hypothesis  indi¬ 
vidually  and  describes  the  data  analysis  techniques  used  for  each 
hypothesis  test. 

The  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  was  designed  around  three  pri¬ 
mary  issues.  The  first  issue,  being  studied  by  another  student,  was  that 
overall  job  satisfaction  results  from  outcomes  associated  with  organiza¬ 
tional  membership  and  outcomes  associated  with  job  performance.  Section 
III  of  the  questionnaire  provided  data  relevant  to  this  first  issue. 

Since  details  of  the  membership-performance  research  and  Section  III  of 
the  questionnaire  Eire  provided  elsewhere,  they  are  not  included  here 
(cf.  Dixon,  1979). 

The  second  concern  basic  to  the  questionnaire  design  was  that  job 
facet  satisfactions  group  into  three  identifiable  areas.  This  issue 
required  the  survey  instrument  to  measure  satisfaction  with  a  number  of 
different  facets  of  the  work  environment.  A  corollary  requirement  estab¬ 
lished  the  need  to  measure  the  strength  of  outcomes  leading  to  the  various 
facet  satisfactions. 
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Finally,  validity  was  an  important  consideration.  Since  the  re¬ 
searchers  knew  from  the  outset  that  time  would  not  allow  for  rigorous 
validation  of  the  survey  instrument,  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  use 
established,  previously  validated  instruments  wherever  possible. 

The  requirement  to  measure  satisfaction  with  a  number  of  different 
facets  using  a  well  validated  instrument  led  to  the  selection  of  the 
Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (MSQ)  as  the  core  of  the  survey 
instrument.  The  MSQ  has  been  used  extensively  in  research  for  approx¬ 
imately  15  years,  and  its  validity  has  been  supported  by  numerous 
studies  (Dunham,  Smith,  and  Blackburn,  1977:  Gillet  and  Schwab,  1975; 
Weiss,  Dawis,  England,  and  Lofquist,  I967). 

The  remainder  of  this  section  provides  the  details  of  the  question¬ 
naire  used  in  the  empirical  study.  The  entire  questionnaire  is  in 
Appendix  A. 

Strengths  of  Outcomes.  The  first  section  of  the  questionnaire 
provided  information  on  the  degree  to  wiiich  certain  properties  exist 
in  the  respondents'  work  environments.  The  Intent  of  Section  I  was  to 
provide  a  measure  for  the  strengths  of  outcomes  associated  with  each 
facet  satisfaction  measured  by  the  MSQ.  In  other  words,  ideally  Section 
I  should  have  measured  the  "objective"  strength  of  each  outcome  leading 
to  facet  satisfactions  measured  ir.  Section  II.  Unfortunately,  several 
of  the  facet  satisfactions  were  not  amenable  to  objective  measurement. 
For  example,  how  does  one  ask  for  the  degree  to  which  pay  exists  in  a 
work  situation?  Certainly  there  is  pay  associated  with  any  formal  work 
or  job  which  might  be  of  interest  to  this  research.  However,  as  soon  as 
one  attempts  to  measure  "how  much"  pay  there  is,  the  question  requires 
some  kind  of  value  judgement  from  the  respondent  concerning  how  much 
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pay  there  should  be.  Consequently,  a  question  asking  how  much  pay  is 
available  would,  in  actuality,  be  a  question  about  satisfaction  with 
pay.  Several  other  facets,  such  as  supervision,  Air  Force  policies  and 
practices,  physical  working  conditions,  and  co-workers,  similarly  were 
not  suited  to  objective  measurement.  After  deleting  facets  which 
exhibited  this  measurement  difficulty,  Section  I  was  left  with  12  itemsi 
social  service,  creativity,  moral  values,  independence,  variety,  authority, 
utilization  of  abilities,  social  status,  advancement,  recognition,  feel¬ 
ing  of  achievement,  and  activity. 

To  satisfy  the  validity  criterion,  the  questions  in  Section  1  were 
closely  patterned  after  Section  I  of  the  Job  Diagno  tic  Survey  (JDS) 
(Hackman  and  Oldham,  197^+1  1975) •  Where  possible,  questions  were  taken 
from  the  JDS  without  modification. 

The  general  form  of  each  question  was  a  stem  which  contained  the 
basic  question  as  well  as  a  brief  explanatory  sentence  expanding  on  the 
specific  issue  being  addressed.  Responses  were  made  on  a  five  point 
Likert  scale  anchored  at  both  ends  and  the  center.  An  example  of  a  Sec¬ 
tion  I  question  follows! 

5.  How  much  variety  is  there  in  your  work  situation.  That  is, 
to  what  extent  are  you  able  to  do  many  different  things  at  work, 
using  a  variety  of  your  skills  and  abilities? 


E 


Very  little,  I 
do  the  same 
routine  things 
over  and  over 
again. 


Moderate  Variety 


Very  much,  I  am 
able  to  do  many 
different  things, 
using  a  number  of 
different  skills 
and  talents. 


Section  I  questions  were  scored  by  setting  A  answers  equal  to  one, 
B  equal  to  two,  C  equal  to  three,  and  so  forth.  In  subsequent  data 
analyses,  the  researcher  assumed  the  data  gathered  by  these  questions 
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could  be  treated  as  measured  on  interval  scales,  a  standard  assumption 
for  Likert  scales  such  as  used  here. 

Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  The  I967  version  of  the 
Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (MSQ)  was  used  to  measure  respon¬ 
dents'  satisfaction  with  20  facets  of  their  jobs  (Weiss,  Dawis,  England, 
and  Lofquist,  I967).  The  MSQ,  a  copyrighted  instrument,  was  used  with 
permission  of  Vocational  Psychology  Research,  University  of  Minnesota 
(see  Appendix  B). 

The  MSQ  consists  of  100  questions,  5  for  each  of  20  scales.  The 
questions  are  arranged  in  blocks  of  20,  with  items  constituting  a  scale 
appearing  at  20-item  intervals.  Each  MSQ  scale  provides  a  measure  for 
satisfaction  with  a  facet  of  the  work  environment.  Table  I  contains  a 
list  of  the  20  MSQ  scales  and  an  item  representative  of  each. 

Responses  to  each  question  were  made  on  a  five  point  Likert  scale 
which  ranged  from  "not  satisfied"  to  "extremely  satisfied".  The 
specific  response  instructions  are  given  below: 

Ask  yourself:  How  satisfied  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

(a)  means  I  am  not  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is 
much  poorer  than  I  would  like  it  to  be); 

(b)  means  I  am  only  slightly  satisfied  (this  aspect  of 
my  job  is  not  quite  what  I  would  like  it  to  be); 

(c)  means  I  am  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  what 
I  would  like  it  to  be); 

(d)  means  I  am  very  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is 
even  better  than  I  expected  it  to  be); 

(e)  means  I  am  extremely  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job 
is  much  better  than  I  hoped  it  could  be). 

The  individual  MSQ  items  were  reworded  slightly  to  make  them  more 
applicable  to  the  sample  surveyed — Air  Force  officers.  For  example, 
Company  Policies  and  Practices  was  changed  to  Air  Force  Policies  and 
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Table  I 


MSQ  Facet  Scales 

and  Representative  Items 

Facet  Scale 

Representative  Item 

1. 

Ability  Utilization 

The  chance  to  do  something  that  makes 
use  of  my  abilities. 

2. 

Achievement 

The  feeling  of  accomplishment  I  get 
from  my  job. 

3. 

Activity 

Being  able  to  keep  busy  all  the  time. 

4. 

Advancement 

The  chances  for  advancement  on  this  jol 

3. 

Authority 

The  chance  to  tell  other  people  what 
to  do. 

6. 

Company  Policies 
and  Practices 

The  way  company  policies  are  put  into 
practice. 

7. 

Compensation 

My  pay  and  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

8. 

Co-workers 

The  way  my  co-workers  get  along  with 
each  other. 

9. 

Creativity 

The  chance  to  try  my  own  methods  of 
doing  the  job. 

10. 

Independence 

The  chance  to  work  alone  on  the  job. 

11. 

Moral  Values 

Being  able  to  do  things  that  don't  go 
against  my  conscience. 

12. 

Physical  Working 

Conditions 

The  physical  working  conditions  of 
the  job. 

13. 

Recognition 

The  praise  I  get  for  doing  a  good  job. 

14. 

Responsibility 

The  freedom  to  use  my  own  judgment. 

15- 

Security 

The  way  my  job  provides  for  steady 
employment. 

16. 

Social  Service 

The  chance  to  do  things  for  other 
people. 

17. 

Social  Status 

The  chance  to  be  "somebody"  in  the 
community. 

18. 

Supervision-Human 

Relations 

The  way  my  boss  handles  his  men. 

19. 

Supervision-Technical 

The  competence  of  my  supervisor  in 
making  decisions. 

20. 

Variety 

The  chance  to  do  different  things  from 
time  to  time. 
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Practices,  and  references  to  "company"  were  changed  to  "Air  Force". 

Further  rewording  was  required  on  some  items  to  eliminate  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  sexual  bias.  For  example,  "The  way  my  boss  handles  his  men"  was 
reworded  to,  "The  way  my  boss  handles  subordinates." 

Scoring  of  the  MSQ  is  accomplished  by  setting  A  equal  to  one,  B 
equal  to  two,  and  so  forth.  Each  scale  or  facet  score  is  computed  as 
the  sum  of  the  scores  of  the  five  items  which  make  up  that  scale.  This 
scoring  method  assumes  interval  scaled  measurements,  a  standard  assump¬ 
tion  which  has  been  supported  by  numerous  validation  studies  (Gillet  and 
Schwab,  1975;  Weiss,  Dawis,  England,  and  Lofquist,  1967). 

As  a  check  on  the  scoring  method  just  described,  principal  com¬ 
ponent  analysis  was  used  to  evaluate  the  correlation  structure  of  the 
five  questions  defining  each  scale.  If  the  results  of  a  principal  com¬ 
ponent,  or  factor,  analysis  show  the  five  items  to  define  only  one 
underlying  factor,  and  the  five  items  have  similar  and  high  loadings  on 
that  factor,  summing  the  five  responses  to  arrive  at  a  single  scale 
score  is  supported  (Guilford,  1954).  Detailed  results  of  the  principal 
component  analysis  are  given  in  Appendix  C.  To  summarize  the  results, 
for  all  scales  the  first  factor  explains  from  64.5  percent  to  87.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  variance  in  the  five  items  and  in  all  cases  it  is  the 
only  factor  with  an  eigenvalue  greater  than  one.  For  all  20  facet  scales, 
the  eigenvalue  associated  with  the  first  factor  is  at  least  four  times 
larger  than  the  next  largest  eigenvalue. 

The  individual  item  loadings  on  the  first  factor  range  from  .566 
to  .956.  Generally,  all  loadings  are  similar  and  large--only  4  of  the 
100  Individual  loadings  on  the  respective  first  factor  axe  less  than  .70. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  strongly  support  summing  the  responses  of 
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the  five  Items  defining  each  facet  to  arrive  at  a  facet  scale  score. 


The  Manual  for  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  recommends 
checking  the  Internal  reliability  for  each  scale  (Weiss,  Dawls,  England, 
and  Lofquist,  1967:14).  This  was  accomplished  by  computing  coefficient 
alpha  for  each  scale  as  recommended  by  Nunnally  (1967:210-1).  Coefficient 


alpha  is  defined 

by: 
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(Nunnally,  1967:196) 

Coefficient  alpha  ranged  from  .86  to  .96  for  the  20  MSQ  scales,  indicat¬ 
ing  excellent  internal  reliability.  The  coefficient  alpha  calculated  for 
each  MSQ  scale  is  included  in  Appendix  C. 

Hoppock  Job  Satisfaction  Blank.  The  MSQ  provides  a  measure  for 
overall  satisfaction  which  is  the  sum  of  20  items,  one  from  each  scale. 
However,  this  researcher  feared  that  use  of  the  MSQ  overall  satisfaction 
score  might  confound  some  types  of  data  analysis.  For  example,  a  multiple 
regression  of  the  individual  facet  satisfaction  scores  with  overall  satis¬ 
faction  might  be  misleading  since  the  same  items  define  both  the  criterion 
and  predictor  variables.  Therefore,  the  Hoppock  Job  Satisfaction  Blank 
was  included  to  provide  an  independent  measure  for  overall  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  (Hoppock,  1935*243).  This  measure  has  been  used  extensively  for 
over  40  years  and  its  validity  has  been  supported  (McNichols,  Stahl,  and 
Manley,  1978). 

Hoppock's  job  satisfaction  measure  consists  of  four  general  questions, 
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each  providing  seven  possible  responses.  The  Hoppock  questions  and  the 
scoring  of  responses  is  given  below i 

A.  Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  much  of  the  time  you 
feel  satisfied  with  your  job? 

1.  Never. 

2.  Seldom. 

3.  Occasionally. 

4.  About  half  of  the  time. 

5.  A  good  deal  of  the  time. 

6.  Most  of  the  time. 

?.  All  the  time. 

B.  Choose  the  one  of  the  following  statements  which  best  tells 
how  well  you  like  your  job. 

1.  I  hate  it. 

2.  I  dislike  it. 

3.  I  don’t  like  it. 

4.  I  am  indifferent  to  it. 

5.  I  like  it. 

6.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  it. 

7.  I  love  it. 

C.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  tells  how  you  feel  about 
changing  your  job. 

1.  I  would  quit  this  job  at  once  if  I  could. 

2.  I  would  take  almost  any  other  job  in  which  I  could  earn 
as  much  as  I  am  making  now. 

3.  I  would  like  to  change  both  my  job  and  my  occupation. 

4.  I  would  like  to  change  my  present  job  for  another  one. 

5.  I  am  not  eager  to  ctiange  my  job,  but  I  would  do  so  if  I 
could  get  a  better  job. 

6.  I  cannot  think  of  any  jobs  for  which  I  would  exchange. 

?.  I  would  not  exchange  my  job  for  any  other. 

D.  Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  you  think  you  compare 
with  other  people? 

1.  No  one  dislikes  their  job  more  than  I  dislike  mine. 

2.  I  dislike  my  job  much  more  than  most  people  dislike  theirs. 

3*  I  dislike  my  job  more  than  most  people  dislike  theirs. 

4.  I  like  my  job  about  as  well  as  most  people  like  theirs. 

5.  I  like  my  job  better  than  most  people  like  theirs. 

6.  I  like  my  job  much  better  than  most  people  like  theirs. 

7.  No  one  likes  their  job  better  than  I  like  mine. 

The  overall  job  satisfaction  score  is  computed  by  summing  the  responses 
to  the  four  questions.  Normally  the  responses  for  two  of  the  four  questions 


are  reversed  in  sequence  when  the  questionnaire  is  administered.  Due  to 
an  oversight,  none  of  the  responses  were  reversed  in  this  questionnaire. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  oversight,  however,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  had 
negligible  effect  on  the  psychometric  properties  of  the  measure. 

Principal  component  analysis  of  the  Hoppock  questions  revealed  that 
the  first  factor  explains  77.4  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  four  items. 
Further,  the  eigenvalue  associated  with  the  first  factor  is  the  only  one 
greater  than  one,  and  it  is  seven  times  larger  than  the  next  largest 
eigenvalue.  All  four  items  have  similar  and  high  loadings  on  the  first 
factor.  Therefore,  simple  summation  of  the  four  responses  to  arrive  at 
an  overall  job  satisfaction  score  is  strongly  supported.  (See  Appendix  C 
for  specific  results  of  the  principal  component  analysis.)  Coefficient 
alpha,  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  MSQ  scales,  is  .84.  A 
coefficient  alpha  of  this  magnitude  indicates  high  internal  reliability 
for  the  Hoppock  measure  for  this  sample. 

Demographics.  The  final  section  of  the  questionnaire  gathered 
selected  demographic  data  on  the  sample.  Since  the  demographics  are 
presented  in  the  following  section  describing  the  sample,  they  will  not 
be  described  here. 

The  Sample 

This  study  surveyed  a  randomly  selected  portion  of  the  Air  Force 
officers  attending  two  Air  Force  Professional  Military  Education  courses. 
One  course,  Squadron  Officer  School  (SOS),  is  designed  for  junior  officers 
who  have  from  two  to  eight  years  of  total  military  service.  The  course 
of  instruction  includes  management,  communication,  and  Air  Force  oper¬ 
ations;  and  the  duration  of  each  class  is  eleven  weeks. 

Entrance  requirements  for  SOS  are  not  stringent.  In  fact,  official 
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Air  Force  policy  is  that  all  junior  officers  who  have  never  failed  or 
been  deferred  promotion  should  attend  SOS  in  residence,  and  the  school 
is  designed  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of  students.  Four  classes  are 
held  each  year  with  approximately  65O  students  in  each  class. 

The  second  school  surveyed,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC), 
is  designed  for  selected  officers  who  have  from  eight  to  fourteen  years 
of  militaxy  service.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  management, 
communication,  and  Air  Force  operations  and  planning.  The  duration  of 
each  class  is  ten  months. 

Selection  for  attendance  at  ACSC  is  based  on  a  "best  qualified" 
criteria.  Each  year,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  Air  Force  captains 
who  axe  selected  for  promotion  to  major  are  also  identified  as  eligible 
to  attend  intermediate  service  school  in  residence.  The  majority  of 
those  identified  attend  ACSC.  Consequently,  an  ACSC  class  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  top  (that  is,  best  qualified)  20  percent  of  all  Air  Force 
majors. 

This  writer  was  initially  concerned  that  the  use  of  ACSC  students 
would  significantly  bias  the  data  gathered  for  this  study.  Specifically, 
it  was  feared  the  select,  "more  successful,"  ACSC  students  would  be  more 
satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  is  representative  of  all  Air  Force  officers 
of  equivalent  rank  and  length  of  militaxy  service.  This  concern  was 
alleviated  somewhat  by  a  comparison  of  the  mean  Hoppock  scores  of  the 
majors  and  captains  surveyed  in  this  study.  A  one-tailed  t-test  showed 
that  their  overall  job  satisfaction  was  not  significantly  different. 

This  result  is  consistent  with  an  Air  Force  wide  sample  taken  in  1975 
which  showed  mean  Hoppock  scores  of  captains  and  majors  to  bo  essentially 
the  same  (Thompson,  1975)*  This  issue  is  addressed  again  under  the  heading 


of  limitations.  One  strength  of  tills  sample  is  worth  noting,  however. 

The  respondents  were  from  all  over  the  Air  Force  and  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  experience. 

The  names  of  individuals  to  receive  questionnaires  were  selected  at 
random  from  class  rosters  of  the  two  schools.  In  all,  575  questionnaires 
were  distributed.  They  were  split  between  SOS  and  ACSC  in  proportion  to 
the  population  represented  by  the  students.  Since  SOS  is  made  up  entirely 
of  first  lieutenants  and  captains,  and  AGSG  is  essentially  all  majors, 
those  three  ranks  composed  the  population  represented.  Of  that  popula¬ 
tion,  28  percent  are  majors.  Therefore,  I65  questionnaires  (28  percent) 
were  distributed  to  ACSC  students  and  410  were  distributed  to  SOS  students. 

Respondents  marked  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  Air  University 
Forms  4,  Standard  Answer  Sheets.  The  answer  sheets  were  electronically 
scanned  and  all  responses  were  transferred  to  punch  cards.  The  punch 
cards  were  used  as  initial  input  for  the  resulting  data  analyses. 

Of  the  575  questionnaires  distributed,  267  were  returned  with  usable 
data  (46.4  percent),  83  from  ACSC  (56-3  percent)  and  184  from  SOS 
(44.9  percent).  At  first  impression  this  may  seem  to  be  quite  a  low 
response;  however,  for  several  reasons  it  was  about  what  this  writer 
expected.  First,  the  questionnaire  was  long.  Under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  a  voluntary  questionnaire  containing  181  items  would  not  be 
expected  to  have  a  high  response  rate.  Second,  the  timing  of  question¬ 
naire  administration  was  bad.  The  questionnaires  were  distributed  on  a 
Monday  morning  with  instructions  that  they  had  to  be  returned  by  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  SOS  students,  in  addition  to  their  normally  very  busy 
schedule,  had  a  writing  assignment  due  on  Wednesday.  In  addition  to  this 
questionnaire,  the  ACSC  students  also  received  an  End  of  Course  Critique 
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and  a  Base  Services  Critique  on  Monday  morning.  Both  these  critiques 
were  also  very  lengthly  and  had  short  suspenses.  Consideration  of  these 
issues  makes  the  response  rate  appear  to  be  about  as  good  as  could  be 
hoped  for. 

Demographics  Breakdown.  This  subsection  provides  summary  informa¬ 
tion  on  selected  demographics  of  the  sample.  Complete  demographic  infor¬ 
mation  is  provided  in  Appendix  D. 

The  respondents'  ages  ranged  from  25  to  40  years.  The  mean  age  of 
respondents  was  31  to  32  years  with  most  respondents  falling  in  the  27 
to  28  year  age  group.  There  were  250  men  in  the  sample  and  only  13 
women.  The  vast  majority  of  the  sample,  221  (84  percent)  were  married; 

32  (12  percent)  had  never  been  married.  The  education  level  of  the 
sample  was  surprisingly  high.  Master's  degrees  were  held  by  126  respon¬ 
dents  (48  percent).  Another  64  (24  percent)  had  completed  some  graduate 
study,  and  65  (25  percent)  held  Bachelor's  degrees.  The  remaining  7 
respondents  had  earned  Doctor's  degrees. 

On  the  military  side,  the  respondents  were  largely  middle  seniority 
captains.  Seventy  percent  of  the  respondents  (176)  were  captains,  and 
30  percent  (79)  were  majors.  There  were  only  7  first  lieutenants  in  the 
sample.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  sample  (97)  had  from  5  to  7  years 
military  service.  Another  23  percent  were  in  the  11  to  13  year  groups 
and  13  percent  had  8  to  10  years  service.  As  expected,  most  of  the 
respondents,  150  (57  percent),  were  not  rated.  There  were  57  pilots 
(22  percent)  and  55  navigators  (21  percent)  in  the  sample.  The  "average” 
respondent,  then,  was  a  married  male  in  his  late  twenties.  He  was  a 
captain  with  five  to  seven  years  of  military  service,  and  he  was  not 


on  flying  status. 


Limitations  of  the  Sample.  There  are  several  limitations  associated 
with  the  sample  used  in  this  research.  One  limitation  which  immediately 
follows  from  the  review  of  the  demographics  is  the  homogeneity  of  the 
sample.  There  is  very  little  variance  in  the  age,  military  experience, 
and  especially  rank  of  the  respondents.  This  "sameness"  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  could  reflect  in  their  attitudes  toward  their  jobs,  consequently 
confounding  the  hypotheses  tests. 

A  second  limitation  of  this  sample  concerns  the  general izability 
of  the  results.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  AGSC  students  are  a  select 
group  of  Air  Force  majors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  SOS  students  should  be 
representative  of  all  Air  Force  captains.  However,  the  simple  fact  that 
the  respondents  were  in  student  status  could  have  clouded  their  attitudes 
toward  their  jobs.  The  questionnaire  instructions  directed  respondents 
to  answer  the  questions  as  they  pertained  to  the  "job  held  longest  at 
(the)  duty  station  immediately  prior  to  attending  this  school."  The  SOS 
students  were  in  the  seventh  week  of  an  eleven  week  program,  so  they  were 
not  too  far  removed  from  their  last  jobs.  Unfortunately,  however,  SOS 
is  an  extremely  rigorous  program  which  some  students  resent.  This  atti¬ 
tude,  when  present,  would  likely  affect  the  questionnaire  responses.  The 
ACSC  students  were  at  the  very  end  of  their  ten  month  curriculum.  It  is 
possible  that  the  long  time  spent  as  students  could  have  affected  their 
job  attitudes. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  effect,  if  any,  these  limita- 
* r, r,  (-Avt  on  the  hypotheses  tests  which  follow.  This  discussion  is 

‘•rm  an  a  reminder  to  the  reader,  and  the  researcher,  that  any 
..  »•’  r «  •  i  .1  t'.ls  lata  should  be  made  with  caution.  The 
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Development  of  the  Hypotheses 

This  section  presents  the  hypotheses  tested  by  the  empirical  study. 
Each  hypothesis  is  stated,  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  hypothesis  is 
discussed,  and  the  data  analysis  methods  used  to  test  the  hypothesis  are 
briefly  presented.  Since  several  hypotheses  are  based  on  the  same  model, 
a  separate  subsection  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  that  model. 

All  data  analyses  were  performed  on  the  Control  Data  Corporation 
6600  Cyber  7  computer  system.  Version  7  of  the  Statistical  Package  for 
the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  was  used  for  all  analyses  except  the  cluster 
analysis.  A  special  program  written  by  Professor  McNichols  of  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  was  used  for  the  cluster  analyses. 

Several  of  the  hypotheses  examined  in  this  study  have  received 
considerable  attention  in  previous  empirical  research.  There  are  two 
primary  reasons  for  including  a  few  "standard"  hypotheses  here.  First, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  lend  further  support  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  earlier  job  satisfaction  researchers.  Second,  by  comparing 
the  results  of  data  analyses  here  with  other  data  analyses  treating  the 
same  Issues,  inferences  can  be  made  concerning  the  significance  of  the 
limitations  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Age ,  Longevity,  and  Rank.  Due  to  the  nature  of 
the  sample,  age,  length  of  service,  and  military  rank  are  closely  related. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  officers  in  the  sample  entered  the  Air  Force 
soon  after  graduating  from  college  at  age  21  or  22.  Since  promotion 
eligibility  is  based  on  length  of  service,  and  length  of  service  varies 
directly  with  age,  the  relationship  of  these  three  factors  is  very  similar 
for  most  respondents.  (A  detailed  examination  of  the  responses  to  the 
age,  length  of  service,  and  rank  questions  found  only  21  respondents  who 
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did  not  conform  to  the  norm.  The  majority  of  these,  11,  apparently  lad 
enlisted  experience  prior  to  becoming  officers.  There  were  five  respon¬ 
dents  who  apparently  were  promoted  to  major  early,  and  two  who  probably 
were  in  the  Medical  Corps.)  For  purposes  of  developing  and  testing  the 
first  hypothesis,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts--one  each  for  age, 
longevity,  and  rank. 

Hlai  Job  satisfaction  increases  with  age. 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  among  workers  in  the  United  States,  job 
satisfaction  varies  directly  with  age  (Glenn,  Taylor,  and  Weaver,  1977; 
Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  and  Capwell ,  1957;  Hulin  and  Smith,  1965; 

Saleh  and  Hyde,  I969).  Several  reasons  have  been  proposed  for  this  rela¬ 
tionship.  One  plausible  explanation  has  been  termed  the  "cohort"  theory 
(Glenn,  Taylor,  and  Weaver,  1977).  Thus  theory  asserts  that  each  birth 
cohort  of  individuals  entering  the  labor  market  in  recent  years  has  been 
slightly  less  inclined  to  receive  satisfaction  from  their  work  than  the 
preceding  cohort.  The  major  reason  for  this  colort  difference  is  hypothe¬ 
sized  to  be  the  rising  expectations  of  young  people  in  America.  "Along 
with  the  mass  media,  education  and  its  credentials  are  raising  expectations 
faster  than  the  economic  system  can  meet  them"  (Special  Task  Force,  H.E.W., 
1973i2+4) .  The  education  portion  of  this  argument  would  not  hold  here  since 
education  level  increases  with  age  for  this  sample.  Nevertheless,  the 
many  other  things  which  lead  to  rising  expectations- -mass  media,  increased 
living  standards,  technological  sophistication  of  younger  people — may  well 
apply  to  this  sample. 

An  alternate  explanation  for  the  positive  association  of  job  satis¬ 
faction  with  age  is  that  as  workers  grow  older  the  rewards  of  work — 
income,  authority,  responsibility,  recognition,  etc. --generally  tend  to 
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increase.  This  explanation  is  consonant  with  need  fulfillment  and  expec¬ 
tancy  theories.  An  increase  in  positively  valent  outcomes  is  expected  to 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  level  of  job  satisfaction. 

Partial  correlation  (SPSS  subprogram  PARTIAL  CORR)  is  used  to  test 
this  hypothesis.  This  correlation  represents  an  index  of  the  degree  of 
linear  relationship  between  two  variables,  computed  widle  statistically 
controlling  for  the  effects  of  one  or  more  other  variables  which  might 
confound  the  relationship  under  investigation.  Hypothesis  Hla  predicts 
a  positive  correlation  of  age  and  job  satisfaction  as  measured  by  the 
Hoppock  Blank.  Since  the  effects  of  education  axe  expected  to  be  counter 
to  Hla  (for  this  sample  the  older  respondents  have  iiigher  education  levels) 
the  hypothesis  is  tested  while  controlling  for  education. 

The  statistical  significance  of  the  sample  correlation  is  examined 
by  testing  the  following  null  and  alternate  hypotheses: 

H  :  p’  =  0 

o 

H  :  p'  >  0 
a 

where 

p'  =  the  population  partial  correlation  coefficient. 

Rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  provides  support  for  hypothesis  Hla. 

The  test  statistic  used  is  Student's  t.  A  one-tailed  test  is  appropriate 
for  this  anl  the  remaining  hypotheses. 

Hlbi  Job  satisfaction  increases  with  longevity. 

The  positive  relationship  between  overall  job  satisfaction  and  organ¬ 
izational  longevity  has  been  found  by  researchers  almost  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  job  satisfaction  study.  The  relationship  can  be  explained  by 
treating  job  satisfaction  both  as  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  longevity. 
Many  studies  and  literature  reviews  have  concluded  that  overall  job  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  negatively  related  to  turnover  (Brayfield  and  Crockett,  1955; 
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Dachler  and  Schneider,  1978;  Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  and  Capwell, 

1957;  Locke,  1976;  Porter  and  Steers,  1973;  Vroom,  1964).  Based  on  the 
job  satisfaction-turnover  relationship,  one  can  conclude  that  less  satis¬ 
fied  workers  tend  to  resign  and  more  satisfied  workers  tend  to  remain  on 
the  job.  This  would  result  in  a  generally  higher  level  of  satisfaction 
being  reported  by  workers  whose  longevity  is  greater.  This  view  treats 
job  satisfaction  as  the  cause  and  longevity  as  the  effect. 

Viewed  from  the  other  perspective,  people  tend  to  receive  greater 
rewards  from  the  organization  as  their  longevity  increases.  Most  organ¬ 
izations  have  policies  establishing  pay  raises  which  are  based,  at  least 
in  part,  on  seniority.  Further,  people  tend  to  receive  promotions  the 
longer  they  stay  with  an  organization.  Both  these  propositions  are 
certainly  true  for  the  sample  surveyed  in  this  study.  Pay  increases 
are  established,  by  law,  for  Air  Force  members  with  every  two  year 
increase  in  length  of  service.  Additionally,  Air  Force  regulations 
directly  tie  promotion  eligibility  to  length  of  service. 

Partial  correlation  of  length  of  service  with  the  Hoppock  measure 
of  job  satisfaction,  controlling  for  education  level,  is  used  to  test 
this  hypothesis.  The  hypothesis  predicts  a  positive  correlation  coef¬ 
ficient  will  result  from  the  analysis.  The  test  of  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  is  identical  to  that  for  hypothesis  Hla. 

Hlci  Job  satisfaction  increases  with  rank. 

Promotion  in  the  military  means  an  increase  in  rank.  Associated  with 
promotion,  of  course,  is  an  increase  in  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
rewards.  Once  again  need  fulfillment  and  expectancy  theories  predict 
increased  job  satisfaction  with  increased  rank. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  sample  is  almost  completely  captains  and 
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majora,  very  little  data  are  lost  by  using  only  the  captains  and  majors 
to  test  this  hypothesis.  The  reason  for  only  using  two  ranks  is  the 
researcher's  desire  for  rigor  concerning  the  statistical  analysis. 

Partial  correlation  assumes  both  variables  in  the  analysis  are  measured 
using  interval  scales.  Rank,  when  varying  from  first  lieutenant  through 
major,  is  only  ordinal  scaled.  However,  any  variable  which  has  only  two 
possible  values  can  be  treated  as  interval  scaled  (Nie,  et.  al.,  1975*9-5). 
Therefore,  by  reducing  the  rank  variable  to  a  dichotomy,  partial  correla¬ 
tion  can  be  used  without  question. 

Partial  correlation  of  rank  with  Hoppock's  measure  of  job  satisfac¬ 
tion,  controlling  for  education  level,  is  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

A  positive  correlation  coefficient  is  predicted  by  the  hypothesis,  and 
the  test  of  statistical  significance  is  the  same  as  for  hypothesis  Hla. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Education  Level .  In  many  discussions  of  job 
satisfaction  and  age,  the  higher  education  level  of  younger  workers  is 
given  as  one  possible  reason  for  their  lower  level  of  job  satisfaction 
(Special  Task  Force,  H.E.W.,  1973*93-9;  Glenn,  Taylor,  and  Weaver,  1977). 
Equity  theory  provides  a  strong  basis  for  this  hypothesis.  As  a  person’s 
education  level  increases,  that  person  is  likely  to  perceive  the  education 
as  increasing  his  or  her  level  of  inputs  to  the  work  situation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  person  requires  an  increased  level  of  outcomes  to  maintain 
a  given  level  of  job  satisfaction.  All  other  things  being  equal,  one 
would  expect  a  lower  level  of  job  satisfaction  among  workers  with  higher 
education.  This  leads  to  the  formal  statement  of  the  second  hypothesis. 

H2j  Job  satisfaction  decreases  with  education  level. 

Partial  correlation  of  education  level  (Bachelor's,  Masters's  or 
Doctor’s  degree)  with  Hoppock's  job  satisfaction  measure  is  used  to  test 


this  hypothesis.  Age,  job  longevity,  and  rank  are  the  controlled  vari¬ 
ables  for  this  analysis.  A  negative  correlation  coefficient  provides 
support  for  this  hypothesis.  Therefore,  the  null  and  alternate  hypotheses 
for  the  statistical  test  are 

H  :  p'  =  0 

o  r 

H  :  p'  <  0 

a  r 

where 

p'  =  the  population  partial  correlation  coefficient. 

If  the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected,  the  data  provide  support  for  hypothesis 
H2.  As  before,  a  one-tailed  t-test  is  used  to  test  the  null  hypothesis. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Aeronaut! cal  Rating.  The  third  hypothesis  grew 
out  of  the  researcher's  ten  years  of  experience  in  the  Air  Force.  Gener¬ 
ally,  pilots  receive  preferential  treatment  from  the  Air  Force  personnel 
system.  Within  the  rated  force,  navigators  have  historically  felt  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  usually  with  reason.  Prior  to  197^  federal  law  pro¬ 
hibited  anyone  other  than  pilots  from  commanding  flying  units.  Since  most 
navigators  felt  that  they  shared  the  same  risks,  experiences,  and  job 
knowledge  as  pilots  in  the  same  unit,  navigators  generally  perceived 
Inequity  in  the  system.  Even  though  the  legal  restrictions  to  command 
were  lifted  five  years  ago,  the  momentum  of  the  system  is  very  large. 
Consequently,  it  is  still  very  rare  for  a  navigator  to  be  chosen  to  com¬ 
mand  an  Air  Force  flying  unit. 

Between  the  rated  and  non-rated  segments,  rated  officers  are  paid 
more  than  non-rated  officers.  This  additional  pay  may  not  be  significant, 
though,  since  it  might  be  perceived  as  being  offset  by  increased  inputs 
from  rated  officers,  for  example,  more  personal  danger  in  flying  jobs  and 
extensive  training  required  of  flying  officers.  Nonetheless,  non-rated 
officers  very  likely  perceive  inequitable  promotion  opportunity.  For 
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example,  of  380  General  Officers  in  the  Air  Force,  293  are  pilots,  18  are 
navigators,  and  69  axe  non-rated.  These  figures  seem  particularly  signi¬ 
ficant  when  it  is  noted  that  only  17  percent  of  the  officer  corps  are 
pilots.  The  hypothesis,  stated  formally,  is 

H3:  Job  satisfaction  differs  with  aeronautical  rating. 

This  hypothesis  is  tested  by  using  two  analyses  which  examine  dif¬ 
ferences  of  sample  subgroups.  First,  the  sample  is  divided  into  two 
groups — rated  and  non-rated--and  mean  satisfaction  scores  are  compared 
using  Student's  t  statistic  (SPSS  subprogram  T-TEST).  Second,  the  sample 
is  divided  into  three  groups--pilots,  navigators,  and  non-rated  officers — 
and  mean  satisfaction  scores  are  compared  through  a  one-way  analysis  of 
variance  (SPSS  subprogram  ONEWAY).  Both  analyses  are  predicated  on  two 
assumptions  about  the  data.  One  is  that  the  individual  observations 
(satisfaction  scores  in  this  case)  of  each  subgroup  are  normally  dis¬ 
tributed  about  the  subgroup  mean.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  these 
procedures  are  very  robust  to  this  assumption  and  moderate  departures  from 
normality  do  not  seriously  affect  the  properties  of  the  tests  (Boneau, 
I960;  Mendenhall  and  Scheaffer,  1973s ^3)*  The  second  assumption  is  that 
the  variances  of  the  subgroup  observations  axe  equal .  The  procedures  are 
robust  to  this  assumption  also;  however  SPSS  provides  information  to  the 
user  concerning  the  validity  of  the  equal  variances  assumption.  Further¬ 
more,  SPSS  calculates  alternate  statistical  estimates  for  those  occasions 
where  subgroup  variances  are  significantly  different.  The  results  of 
these  analyses,  reported  in  the  next  chapter,  include  the  estimated 
statistics  where  appropriate. 

The  t-test  is  a  direct  test  for  significance  of  a  difference  in  sub¬ 
group  means.  The  null  and  alternate  hypotheses  are 
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where 


“o'  <*1  =  *2 

“a'  H*  "2 


=  population  mean  of  satisfaction  scores  for 
rated  officers 

A»2  =  population  mean  of  satisfaction  scores  for 
non-rated  officers. 

Rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  provides  support  for  hypothesis  H3. 

Analysis  of  variance  focuses  on  three  types  of  variation  in  the  data; 
variations  of  the  individual  scores  about  the  total  group  mean,  variations 
of  the  individual  scores  about  each  subgroup  mean,  and  variations  of  the 
subgroup  means  about  the  total  group  mean.  The  technique  uses  the  squared 
values  of  these  variations  to  arrive  at  values  for  the  sum- of -squared 
error  explained  by  the  subgroups,  or  between  groups  sum-of-squares,  and 
the  sum -of -squared  error  not  explained  by  the  subgroups,  or  within  groups 
sum-of-squares.  A  test  using  the  F  statistic  and  a  ratio  of  explained  to 
unexplained  sum-of-squares  (as  adjusted  by  the  respective  number  of  degrees 
of  freedom)  determines  whether  the  difference  in  subgroup  means  is  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  The  null  and  alternate  hypotheses  are 


V  M1  =  ^2  =  » 


H  :  fjL,  /  n-  for  any  i,j  combination 
a  i  J 


where 


Mi  =  population  mean  of  satisfaction  scores  for 
pilots 


=  population  mean  of  satisfaction  scores  for 
navigators 

Mt  =  population  mean  of  satisfaction  scores  for 
^  non-rated  officers. 


If  these  analyses  indicate  significant  differences  in  subgroup  means, 


hypothesis  H3  is  supported. 
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The  Three  Cluster  Model  of  Facet  Satisfaction .  The  preceding  chapter 
presented  reviews  of  several  research  efforts  which  suggest  that  facet 
satisfactions  cluster  into  three  areas  of  the  work  environment.  Based  on 
a  similar  literature  review,  Paul  Daspit  (1978)  developed  a  comprehensive 
model  of  work  motivation,  a  significant  portion  of  which  concerns  the 
antecedents  of  job  satisfaction.  The  job  satisfaction  portion  of  Daspit's 
model,  very  slightly  modified,  is  shown  in  Figure  9,  and  forms  the  basis 
for  the  remaining  hypotheses  of  this  study. 

The  model  shows  the  work  environment  leading  to  a  number  of  associated 
outcomes.  The  work  environment  is  meant  to  include  everything  associated 
with  the  work  situation,  such  as  membership  in  the  work  organization, 
interactions  with  other  people,  and  performance  of  the  work  itself. 

The  outcomes  received  from  the  work  environment  are  shown  as 
clustering  into  three  groups.  Job  properties  include  the  outcomes  emin- 
ating  directly  from  performance  of  the  work  itself.  Examples  of  job 
properties  outcomes  include  challenge,  responsibility,  autonomy,  and 
utilization  of  special  abilities.  Interaction  features  are  those  out¬ 
comes  which  result  from  interpersonal  relationships.  Examples  are  recog¬ 
nition,  colleague  assistance,  and  supervision.  The  final  group,  organi¬ 
zational  policy  outcomes,  are  the  more-or-less  "tangible"  rewards  which 
are  administered  by  the  work  organization.  This  group  includes  pay, 
promotion,  training,  and  fringe  benefits.  These  three  groups  are  referred 
to  as  objective  work  system  features. 

The  solid  line  connecting  the  work  environment  with  job  properties 
outcomes  signifies  a  direct,  strong  relationship.  Job  properties  are 
the  intrinsic  outcomes  derived  from  the  work,  and  as  such  are  not  depen¬ 
dent  upon  any  external  agents  for  the  communication  or  administration  of 
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Figure  9«  Job  Satisfaction  Portion  of  Daspit’s  Cor.prehensive  Model  of  Work  Motivati 

(Daspit,  1978:92) 


these  outcomes  to  the  employee.  On  the  other  hand,  Interaction  features 
and  organizational  policies  are  extrinsic  outcomes.  The  broken  lines 
from  work  environment  to  these  outcome  clusters  represent  the  often 
indirect  nature  of  these  relationships.  The  wavy  line  from  work  envi¬ 
ronment  to  organizational  policy  outcomes  indicates  that  there  is  often 
a  time  lag  between  performance  of  the  job  and  the  accompanying  organi¬ 
zational  rewards. 

As  in  the  Job  Characteristics  Model,  the  outcomes  are  shown  to  lead 
directly  to  several  psychological  states.  These  psychological  states 
can  be  thought  of  as  the  way  work  environment  outcomes  are  experienced 
by  the  employees.  As  such,  the  psychological  states  form  the  core  of 
the  model.  Table  II  shows  the  proposed  relationship  between  the  outcome 
clusters  and  the  psychological  states.  The  psychological  states,  as 
stimulated  by  the  various  work  environment  outcomes,  create  affective 
responses  by  the  employees.  These  affective  responses,  as  moderated  by 
perceived  equitableness  of  the  rewards,  are  job  facet  satisfactions. 
Finally,  the  facet  satisfactions  combine  into  an  employee's  overall  job 
satisfaction. 

Clustering  of  Outcomes  and  Facet  Satisfactions.  Since  the  next  two 
hypotheses  are  based  on  the  same  theoretical  development  and  are  tested 
by  the  same  analysis  techniques,  they  are  presented  together.  The  model 
presented  above  shows  the  work  environment  outcomes  and  facet  satisfactin 
forming  three  groups.  Prior  to  presenting  the  formal  hypotheses  concern¬ 
ing  those  groups,  the  term  "cluster"  is  defined  as  it  is  used  here. 

Two  (or  more)  outcomes  or  facet  satisfactions  cluster  when  employees 
reactions  to  them  move  similarly.  For  example,  it  is  hypothesized  that 
employees'  perceptions  of,  and  reactions  to,  responsibility  and  autonomy 


Table  II 


Proposed  Association  Between  Work  System  Features 
and  Psychological  States  (Laspit,  1978:87) 


Objective  Work  System 
Features 


Psychological  States 


Job  Properties 

Experienced  Task  Meaningfulness 

Experienced  Task  Responsibility 

Experienced  Job/Task  Cliallenge 
and  Variety 

Experienced  Belongingness 

Interaction 

Knowledge  of  Results 

Features 

Experienced  Leadership  Facilitation 

and  Support 

Social  Identity 

Organization 

Policy 

Variables 


Experienced  Equitable  Treatment  by 
the  Organization 

Experienced  Integration  of  Personal 
and  Organizational  Values 


in  the  work  environment  are  similar.  Further,  if  an  individual  is  granted 
more  responsibility,  that  individual  will  perceive  autonomy,  as  well  as 
responsibility,  as  increasing.  Therefore,  it  is  said  that  responsibility 
and  autonomy  cluster  into  the  job  properties  type  of  outcomes.  Conversely, 
it  is  hypothesized  that  responsibility  and  pay  do  not  cluster  together. 
Consequently,  an  increase  in  responsibility  will  not  result  in  perceptions 
of  increased  pay,  and  attitudes  toward  the  anount  of  responsibility  in 
the  work  may  be  very  different  from  attitudes  toward  the  amount  of  pay. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  operational  definition  of  cluster  used  here 
that  employees'  perceptions  are  at  the  core  of  the  model.  The  reason  is 
that  outcomes  perceived  by  the  worker  determine  job  satisfaction,  not 
outcomes  identified  by  some  detached  observer.  Hackman  and  Lawler  said 
it  best: 
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It  should  be  empr.aolzed  that,  for  all  of  the  job  charac¬ 
teristics  discussed  above,  it  Is  not  their  objective 
state  which  affects  employee  attitudes  and  behavior,  but 
rather  how  they  are  experienced  by  the  employees.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  amount  of  feedback  (or  variety,  or  autonomy, 
or  task  identity)  a  worker  really  lias  In  his  work,  it  is 
how  much  he  perceives  that  he  lias  which  will  affect  his 
reactions  to  the  job  (Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971:264, 
emphasis  in  the  original). 

Section  I  of  the  questionnaire  asked  respondents  to  identify  the 
extent  to  which  certain  outcomes  were  present  in  their  work  environment. 
What  was  measured,  then,  was  not  objective  reality,  but  objective  reality 
as  perceived  by  the  respondents.  This  is  what  the  researcher  wanted  to 
measure,  because  it  is  hypothesized  that  the  individual's  perceptions  lead 
to  the  clustering  of  work  environment  outcomes.  The  formal  statement  of 
the  fourth  hypothesis  is 

H4:  Objective  work  environment  outcomes  are  interpreted 

by  employees  to  form  three  clusters:  job  properties, 
interaction  features,  and  organization  policy  variables. 

Basic  to  this  hypothesis  is  the  concept  that  humans  perceive  outcomes 
to  cluster  to  satisfy  their  basic  needs,  desires,  or  values.  Note  the 
hypothesized  three  clusters  of  work  outcomes  are  very  closely  associated 
with  Alderfer's  (1972)  three  types  of  human  needs.  The  organization  pol¬ 
icies  outcomes  fulfill  the  existence  needs;  the  interaction  features  out¬ 
comes  satisfy  the  relatedness  needs;  and  the  job  properties  outcomes  tend 
to  satisfy  growth  needs. 

A  review  of  the  twelve  questions  concerning  objective  strengths  of 
work  outcomes — Section  I  of  the  questionnaire — led  to  the  hypothesized 
groups  shown  in  Table  III.  Table  III  indicates  that  the  questionnaire 
items  do  not  provide  very  good  coverage  of  the  three  outcome  clusters. 

Nine  of  the  items  are  expected  to  group  as  job  property  outcomes,  two  are 
expected  to  group  as  interaction  features,  and  there  Is  onl v  one  r.  . 
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Table  III 


Predicted  Grouping  of 

Strengths  of  Outcomes 

Objective 

Outcome 

Job  Properties 

Interaction  Organization 

Features  Policies 

Ability  Utilization 

XXX 

Activi ty 

XXX 

Authority 

XXX 

X 

Creativi ty 

XXX 

Feeling  of 
Achievement 

XXX 

Independence 

XXX 

Moral  Values 

XXX 

Opportunity  for 
Advancement 

XXX 

Recognition 

XXX 

Social  Service 

XXX 

X 

Social  Status 

XXX 

Variety 

XXX 

XXX  Indicates  primary  group. 

X  Indicates  secondary  group. 


zational  policy  variable. 

Two  independent  statistical  methods  are  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
The  first  is  a  principal  component  factor  analysis  (SPSS  subprogram 
FACTOR).  Factor  analysis  is  a  commonly  used  statistical  technique  aimed 
at  identifying  the  underlying  dimensionality  of  a  relatively  large  num¬ 
ber  of  variables.  Stated  another  way,  factor  analysis  attempts  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  few  underlying,  or  latent,  variables  which  might  have  generated 
the  larger  number  of  measured,  or  manifestation,  variables.  Factor  anal¬ 
ysis  also  estimates  the  value  for  each  of  these  latent  variables  for  each 
case.  These  estimated  values  are  called  factor  scores.  The  intent  in 
this  research  is  to  find  out  if  the  manifestation  variables  measured  by 
the  questionnaire  Section  I  can  be  adequately  represented  by  three  latent 
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variables,  one  for  each  of  the  hypothesized  objective  work  system  features. 

Principal  component  analysis  accomplishes  this  by  determining  the 
best  linear  combination  of  transformed  variables — best  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  accounting  for  more  of  the  variance  in  the  data  as  a  whole  than 
any  other  linear  combination  of  variables.  The  first  principal  component, 
then,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  single  best  summary  of  linear  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  data.  The  second  principal  component  is  the  linear  combina¬ 
tion  of  variables  which  accounts  for  the  most  residual  variance  after  the 
effect  of  the  first  component  is  removed  from  the  data.  The  principal 
component  solution  continues  in  this  manner  until  all  variance  in  the  data 
is  explained,  usually  requiring  as  many  principal  components  as  there  are 
original  variables.  Even  though  some  authors  contend  that  principal  com¬ 
ponent  analysis  is  not  really  factor  analysis,  this  writer  uses  the  terms 
interchangeably. 

The  principal  components  are  derived  by  first  computing  a  correla¬ 
tion  matrix  for  the  data.  A  linear  combination  of  factor  scores  is 
computed  which  provides  the  best  approximation  to  the  correlation  matrix. 
The  best  approximation  is  identified  by  minimizing  the  sum-of-squared 
error  between  the  estimated  and  actual  correlations. 

The  solution  of  a  principal  component  analysis  produces  an  eigen¬ 
value  and  associated  eigenvector  for  each  factor  identified.  The  eigen¬ 
value  provides  an  indication  of  the  fraction  of  variance  explained  by  its 
corresponding  factor.  Also  in  the  solution  is  a  matrix  of  factor  loadings, 
correlations  between  the  manifestation  variables  and  the  factors.  The 
magnitudes  of  correlations  between  each  manifestation  variable  and  the 
retained  factors,  the  loadings,  guide  the  interpretation  of  the  solution. 

To  aid  with  the  interpretation  problem,  the  coordinate  system  provided  by 
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the  retained  factors  is  mathematically  rotated  to  make  the  factor  loadings 
more  clear-cut. 

The  dimensionality  of  the  factor  solution  can  be  determined  by  sev¬ 
eral  methods.  The  simplest  is  the  rule  of  thumbi  Retain  all  factors 
which  have  an  associated  eigenvalue  greater  tlian  one.  A  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  technique,  called  the  "scree"  test,  involves  plotting  eigenvalue 
magnitude  against  number  of  factors  (see  Figure  10).  The  scree  criterion 
specifies  maintaining  factors  down  to  and  including  the  factor  which 
begins  the  scree  line  (McNichols,  1978a: 6-24).  In  Figure  10,  the  first 
three  factors  of  the  seven  hypothetical  factors  extracted  would  be 
retained.  Another  technique  is  simply  to  generate  many  different  solu¬ 
tions,  each  retaining  a  different  number  of  factors.  Then  choose  the 
solution  which  has  the  most  easily  interpretable  factors. 


Figure  10.  Scree  Test  for  Retaining  Factors:  Plot  of 
Seven  Hypothetical  Factors  (McNichols,  1978a: 6-24) 
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The  second  analysis  used  to  test  hypothesis  H4  is  a  hierarchical 
clustering  algorithm,  AGLUS,  developed  by  Professor  Ciiarles  McNichols 
of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (McNichols,  1978b).  Using  a 
zero-order  correlation  matrix  as  a  similarity  measure  ACLUS  iteratively 
combines  similar-  variables  into  clusters.  The  procedure  begins  with 
each  variable  in  a  separate  cluster.  On  each  iteration,  two  clusters 
are  combined  to  form  a  new  cluster.  The  criterion  for  forming  the  new 
cluster  is  that  the  average  of  all  the  pairwise  similarities  between 
objects  in  the  two  clusters  to  be  merged  is  as  large  as  possible.  The 
logical  sequence  of  each  iteration  is  shown  in  Figure  11.  The  process 
continues  until  all  variables  have  been  merged  into  a  single  cluster. 

The  output  from  ACLUS  includes  a  summary  of  the  clustering  actions 
taken  and  a  dendogram,  or  tree  diagram,  of  the  clustering  results.  By 
examining  the  dendogram,  any  homogeneous  subsets  of  variables  can  be 
identified. 

These  two  types  of  analysis,  factor  and  cluster,  taken  together 
should  identify  any  underlying  structure  or  grouping  of  work  environment 
outcomes.  Ideally,  both  analyses  would  reach  identical  solutions  with 
the  variables  grouped  as  hypothesized  in  Table  III. 

H5i  Work  environment  facet  satisfactions  are  interpreted 
by  employees  to  form  three  clusters!  job  properties, 
interaction  features,  and  organization  policies  variables. 

The  fifth  hypothesis  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  proposition  that 
outcomes,  as  experienced  by  the  individual,  lead  to  facet  satisfactions. 

A  review  of  the  twenty  MSQ  satisfaction  scales  led  to  the  hypothesized 
groups  shown  in  Table  IV.  It  is  important  to  note  that  several  of  the 
scales  are  difficult  to  place  entirely  in  one  group.  For  example, 
advancement  is  hypothesized  here  to  be  granted  by  the  organization} 
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START 

I 

Find  absolute  values 

J 


of  similarities. 


Search  similarity  matrix  to  find 
clusters  1  and  j  such  that  the 
average  similarity  measure  be¬ 
tween  objects  in  cluster  i  and 
cluster  j  is  maximized  over  all 
1, j  pairs. 

Assign  all  objects  in  cluster  j 
to  cluster  i.  | 

Compute  average  pairwise 
similarity  between  objects  in 
the  new  cluster  and  all  existing 
clusters  and  store  values  in 
similarity  matrix. 

Compute  average  within  cluster 
similarity  for  new  cluster. 

J 

Output  clustering  summary  for 
action  taken  in  combining 
clusters. 


No  /  Have  n-1 

iterations  been 
performed? 


Yes 

Generate  Dendogram 

I 

STOP 


Notation 


n  =  number  of  objects  to  cluster  (no.  of  initial  clusters). 

i,j  =  index  values  representing  cluster  numbers,  i  is 

always  smaller  than  j.  When  two  clusters  are  merged, 
all  objects  are  assigned  to  the  lower  numbered 
cluster. 


Figure  11.  Logical  Sequence  of  the  ACLUS  Algorithm 
(McNichols,  1978bi2) 
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Table  IV 

Predicted  Grouping  of  Facet  Satisfactions 


Facet 

Satisfaction 

T  v  __  ..  Interaction 

Job  Properties  „ 

r  Features 

Organization 

Policies 

Ability  Utilization 

XXX 

Achievement 

XXX 

Activity 

XXX 

Advancement 

X 

XXX 

A  F  Policies 
and  Practices 

XXX 

Authority 

XXX 

X 

Compensation 

XXX 

Co-workers 

XXX 

Creativity 

XXX 

Independence 

XXX 

Moral  Values 

XXX 

X 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

XXX 

Recogni tion 

X 

XXX 

Responsibility 

XXX 

Security 

X 

XXX 

Social  Service 

XXX 

X 

Social  Status 

XXX 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

XXX 

Supervision- 

Technical 

XXX 

Variety 

XXX 

XXX  Indicates  primary  group. 

X  Indicates  secondary  group. 
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consequently  it  would  group  as  an  organization  policy  variable.  Another 
interpretation,  though,  might  associate  advancement  with  personal  growth 
which  would  lead  to  intrinsic  type  satisfactions.  This  interpretation 
places  advancement  in  the  job  properties  cluster.  Satisfaction  with  recog¬ 
nition  presents  similar  difficulties.  Here,  recognition  is  hypothesized 
as  the  result  of  interactions  with  others — clients,  co-workers,  and  super¬ 
visors.  However,  recognition  may  be  interpreted  as  a  feature  of  the  job 
itself,  and  satisfaction  with  recognition  might  be  an  intrinsic  satisfac¬ 
tion.  These  alternate  hypotheses  have  some  support  in  the  literature. 

For  example,  Herzberg,  Nausner,  and  Snyderman  (1959)  identify  both  advance¬ 
ment  and  recognition  as  "motivators"  which  lead  to  intrinsic  satisfaction. 
These  and  other  alternate  interpretations  are  shown  in  Table  IV  as  sec¬ 
ondary  associations. 

This  hypothesis  is  tested  using  the  same  analysis  methods  as  dis¬ 
cussed  under  hypothesis  H4.  Factor  and  cluster  analyses  are  performed 
on  the  MSQ  scale  scores.  Interpretation  of  the  analyses  is  performed  as 
in  hypothesis  H4. 

Relative  Importance  of  Facet  Satisfaction  Clusters.  The  final  hy¬ 
pothesis  follows  from  the  proposed  differences  in  the  strengths  of  asso¬ 
ciation  between  the  work  environment  and  the  outcome  clusters.  Since  the 
job  properties  outcomes  are  intrinsic  outcomes  not  moderated  by  external 
agents,  they  should  be  more  strongly  experienced  by  the  individual.  Con¬ 
versely,  since  the  organization  policy  outcomes  are  externally  mediated 
and  often  include  time  lags,  they  should  be  least  strongly  experienced. 

It  is  hypothesized  that  the  more  direct  links  result  in  stronger  expe¬ 
riences  and  consequently  stronger  responses.  Therefore,  the  job  properties 
facet  satisfactions  should  be  stronger  and  thus  more  Influential  in  the 


determination  of  overall  job  satisfaction.  Similarly,  the  organization 
policy  facet  satisfactions  are  asserted  to  be  weakest,  therefore  the  least 
Influential  in  determining  overall  job  satisfaction.  Thus  the  hypothesis, 
stated  formally,  is 

H6»  The  three  clusters  of  facet  satisfactions  vary 
in  importance  to  overall  job  satisfaction  with 
job  properties  satisfactions  being  most  important 
and  organization  policies  least  important. 

Testing  this  hypothesis  involves  two  steps  and  two  analysis  techniques. 
First,  a  principal  component  factor  analysis  is  performed  on  the  MSQ  scale 
scores.  The  factor  scores  resulting  from  that  analysis  are  then  treated 
as  predictor  variables  in  a  multiple  regression  analysis  with  the  Hoppock 
measure  of  overall  job  satisfaction  as  the  criterion  variable. 

Multiple  regression  is  a  statistical  procedure  which  formulates  a 
linear  model  of  the  following  formi 

yi  =  *o  +  *lxil  +  *2xi2  +  *  *  '  *kXik  +  «i 

where 

=  the  value  of  the  criterion  variable  in  the  i  th 
of  n  cases 

x  .  =  the  value  of  the  k  th  predictor  variable  in  the 
i  th  case 

=  a  random  error  term 
0^  =  coefficients. 

The  multiple  regression  procedure  selects  Beta  coefficients  so  as  to 
minimize  the  sum -of -squared  differences  between  the  observed  values  of 
the  criterion  variable  and  the  corresponding  values  of  the  criterion  var¬ 
iable  predicted  using  the  linear  model.  This  method  of  estimating  the 
Beta  coefficients  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  least-squares  technique. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  Beta  coefficients  in  the  regression  model 
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indicate  the  relative  predictive  power,  or  importance,  of  the  associated 
variables.  This  analysis  provides  support  for  the  sixth  hypothesis  if  the 
Beta  coefficient  for  the  factor  scores  associated  with  the  job  properties 
factor  is  significantly  larger  than  the  coefficient  associated  with  the 
interaction  feature  factor,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  organization  policy 
factor  score  is  significantly  smaller  than  the  coefficient  of  the  inter¬ 
action  features  factor  score. 

This  chapter  has  presented  the  empirical  study.  The  questionnaire, 
the  sample  surveyed,  and  the  hypotheses  tested  have  been  described  in 
considerable  detail.  The  next  chapter  contains  the  results  of  the  data 
analyses  described  here. 
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IV  Data  Analysis  Resul ts 

This  chapter  presents  detailed  results  of  the  data  analyses  and 
hypotheses  tests.  In  keeping  with  convention  in  social  science  research, 
this  writer  accepts  as  statistically  significant  those  relationships 
which  have  a  5  percent  or  less  probability  of  occurring  by  chance.  Stated 
more  rigorously,  if  a  statistical  test  rejects  the  null  hypothesis  at  the 
a  -  .05  significance  level,  then  the  alternate  hypothesis  is  accepted  as 
being  supported  by  the  data.  The  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences  (SPSS),  used  for  these  data  analyses,  computes  the  actual  statis¬ 
tical  significance  for  each  relationship.  These  significance  levels  are 
reported  in  this  chapter  and  the  supporting  appendices,  denoted  by  the 
letter  "S". 

Data  Related  to  the  First  Hypothesis 

Hla:  Job  satisfaction  increases  with  age. 

Partial  correlations  of  job  satisfaction  with  age,  controlling  for 
education  level,  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  The  partial  correla¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  the  first  column  of  Table  V.  There  are  statistically 
significant  correlations  of  age  with  all  MSQ  facet  satisfaction  scores 
except  Air  Force  policies  and  practices,  compensation,  and  supervision- 
human  relations.  Further,  the  correlation  of  age  with  overall  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  significant,  S  =  .012.  These  results  indicate  that  the  tendency 
for  older  workers  to  be  more  satisfied  than  younger  workers  is  both  per¬ 
vasive  and  significant.  The  data  provide  support  for  this  hypothesis. 

Hlb:  Job  satisfaction  increases  with  longevity. 

The  second  column  of  Table  V  contains  the  partial  correlations  of 
job  satisfaction  with  time  in  the  Air  Force,  controlled  for  education 
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Table  V 


First-Order  Partial  Correlations,  Controlling  for  Education  Level 


Satisfaction  Factor 

Age 

Longevity 

Rank 

Overall 

Satisfaction 

Ability  Utilization 

.184 

S=  .002 

.141 

S= .015 

.095 
s= .071 

.760 

S=.001 

Achievement 

.214 

S=.001 

.132 

S=.021 

.067 
s= . 149 

.728 

S=.001 

Activity 

.310 

S=.001 

.201 

S=.001 

.148 

S=.011 

.580 

S=.001 

Advancement 

.132 

S=.021 

.064 

S= . 161 

.031 

S=.319 

•  591 

S=.001 

A  F  Policies  and 
Practices 

.088 

S=  .08? 

.009 

S=.445 

-.031 

S= .423 

.378 

3=  .001 

Author! ty 

.179 

S=.003 

.103 

S=  .057 

.063 

S=.166 

.526 

S=.001 

Compensation 

-.021 

S= . 372 

-.088 

S= .086 

-.091 

S= .080 

.192 

S^.001 

Co-workers 

.206 

S=.001 

.152 

S=.009 

.179 

s= . 003 

.426 

S=.00l 

Creativity 

.2  77 

S=.001 

.215 

S=.001 

.163 

S=.006 

.667 

S=.00l 

Independence 

.199 

S=.001 

.085 
s= .094 

.108 

S=.047 

.441 

S=.001 

Moral  Values 

.143 

S=  .014 

-.010 

S= .442 

.083 

S=.10l 

.352 

S=.001 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

.110 

S=.045 

.093 

S=.076 

.011 
s=  .432 

.315 

S=.001 

Recognition 

.227 

S=.001 

.139 
s= .015 

.100 

s= .062 

.611 

S=.001 

Responsibility 

.240 

S=.001 

.149 

S=.011 

.103 
s=  .056 

.686 

S=.001 

Security 

.203 

S=.001 

.106 
s=  .050 

.083 

S=.100 

.459 

S=.00l 

Social  Service 

.173 

S= .004 

.059 

S= . 181 

.021 

S=.373 

.462 

S=.001 

Social  Status 

.168 

S=.005 

.132 

S= .021 

.044 

s= .251 

•  556 

S=.001 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

.100 

S=.06l 

.043 

S=.255 

.043 

S=.255 

.473 

S=.001 
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Table  V  (Continued) 

First-Order  Partial  Correlations,  Controlling  for  Education  Level 


Satisfaction  Factor 

Age 

Longevity 

Rank 

Overall 
Satisfacti on 

Supervision- 

.120 

.O65 

.069 

.429 

Technical 

s= . 032 

s= .  158 

s= .  145 

S=.00l 

Variety 

.280 

S=.001 

.205 

S=.001 

.131 

S=  .021 

.659 

S=.001 

Overall 

.146 

.114 

.065 

Satisfaction 

S=.012 

S-.039 

s= . 157 

1  •  000 

level.  Of  the  MSQ  facet  satisfactions,  half  have  significant  positive 
correlations  with  length  of  service.  The  partial  correlation  of  overall 
satisfaction  with  length  of  service  is  positive  and  significant,  S  =  .039. 
These  data  provide  support  for  this  hypothesis. 

HIcj  Job  satisfaction  increases  with  rank. 

The  partial  correlations  in  the  third  column  of  Table  V  represent  the 
test  of  this  hypothesis.  Of  the  20  M3Q  facet  satisfaction  scores,  only 
5 — activity,  co-workers,  creativity,  independence,  and  variety — have  sta¬ 
tistically  significant  correlations  with  rank.  Additionally,  the  partial 
correlation  of  overall  satisfaction  with  rank  is  very  small  and  not  sig¬ 
nificant,  S  =  .157.  Therefore,  the  data  do  not  support  this  hypothesis. 

These  analyses,  taken  together,  support  the  hypothesis  that  workers 
who  are  older  and  who  have  been  on  the  job  longer  are  more  satisfied. 

Due  to  the  limited  variance  in  the  rank  of  the  sample  surveyed,  the  test 
of  hypothesis  Hlc  may  not  be  very  definitive.  Examination  of  the  mean 
Hoppock  scores  shows  that  majors’  overall  satisfaction  score,  20.2,  is 
higher  than  that  of  captains,  19.^.  Like  the  partial  correlation  analysis, 
however,  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant  (one-tailed 
t-test  S  =  .073) • 
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Data  Related  to  the  Second  Hypothesis 


H2:  Job  satisfaction  decreases  with  education  level. 

Partial  correlations  of  satisfaction  with  education  level,  control¬ 
ling  for  age,  length  of  service,  and  rank,  provided  the  test  for  this 
hypothesis.  Table  VI  contains  the  results  of  the  partial  correlation 
analysis.  As  developed  in  the  previous  chapter,  theory  predicts  the 
correlations  will  be  negative.  Most  of  the  correlations  with  MSQ,  facet 
satisfactions  are  negative;  however  none  are  statistically  significant. 

Table  VI 


Third-Order  Partial  Correlations,  Controlling  for  Age,  Longevity,  Rank 


Satisfaction 

Factor 

Correlation  with 
Education  Level 

Satisfaction 

Factor 

Correlation  with 
Education  Level 

Ability 

Utilization 

-.023 
s= .365 

Moral  Values 

00 

O 

*-» 

0  • 

Achievement 

-.032 
s= .310 

Physical  Working 
Condi tions 

-.063 
s=. 165 

Activity 

-.023 
s=  .360 

Recognition 

-.029 
s= .331 

Advancement 

.013 

S=.422 

Responsibility 

-.021 

S=.375 

A  F  Policies  -.002 

and  Practices  S=.488 

Securi ty 

.064 

s= . 162 

Authority 

-.04? 

s= .237 

Social  Service 

-.070 

S=.l42 

Compensation 

-.096 

&=.070 

Social  Status 

.067 
s= . 151 

Co-workers 

-.090 

S=.083 

Supervision-  -.055 

Human  Relations  S=.199 

Creativi ty 

-.015 
s= .409 

Supervision- 

Technical 

-.042 

S=.259 

Independence 

.018 

S=.394 

Variety 

-.035 
s=  .296 

Overall 

Satisfaction 

.040 

s= .272 

The  correlation  of  education  level  with  overall  satisfaction  is  positive. 
Consequently,  the  data  do  not  support  the  second  hypothesis. 

Data  Related  to  the  Third  Hypothesis 

H3i  Job  satisfaction  differs  with  aeronautical  rating. 

Two  analyses  were  used  to  investigate  this  hypothesis:  t-test  and 
analysis  of  variance.  The  results  of  the  t-test  are  in  Table  VII.  Of  the 
20  MSQ  facet  satisfactions,  the  subgroup  scores  are  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  in  all  but  5«  The  difference  in  mean  subgroup  scores  for  overall 
satisfaction  also  is  signif leant,  S  =  .044.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
for  all  factors  examined  except  one,  in  which  the  difference  is  trivial, 
the  mean  satisfaction  scores  are  higher  for  the  non-rated  subgroup  than 
for  the  rated  subgroup.  This  result  is  discussed  in  more  detail  following 
the  presentation  of  the  analysis  of  variance. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  are  in  Table  VIII.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  subgroup  means  is  statistically  significant  in  all  but  5  of 
the  20  MSQ  facets.  However,  the  difference  in  overall  satisfaction  scores 
is  not  significant  in  this  analysis,  S  =  .158. 

The  two  analyses,  taken  together,  provide  strong  support  for  the 
hypothesis  as  stated.  Additionally,  it  is  important  that  with  very  few 
exceptions,  all  of  which  are  trivial,  the  mean  scores  of  the  non-rated 
respondents  are  higher  than  those  of  the  rated  respondents.  This  result 
is  counter  to  the  expectations  of  this  writer,  who  believed  rated  officers 
would  be  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs  in  the  Air  Force. 

Further  analysis  contrasting  each  subgroup  with  each  other  subgroup 
shows  pilots  to  have  the  lowest  job  satisfaction  levels.  Navigators 
appear  to  be  more  satisfied  than  pilots  with  all  areas  measured  except 
security  and  advancement  opportunities  (see  Appendix  E,  Table  E-l). 


Table  VII 

T-tests  Comparing  Satisfaction  Factors  of  Rated  and  Non-rated  Officers 


Satisfaction 

Fac  tor 

Rated 

Officers 

(N=106) 

X 

Non-rated 

Officers 

(N=144) 

X 

T 

Value 

Slgnif icance 
(two-tailed  tes' 

Ability  Utilization 

15-5 

17.6 

3.16 

.002 

Achievement 

16.8 

18.6 

3.19 

.002 

Acti vi ty 

16.3 

18.2 

3.12 

.002 

Advancement 

13.1 

14.5 

2.66 

.008 

A  F  Policies  and 
Practices 

11.4 

12.6 

2.93 

.004 

Authority 

15.4 

17-0 

3.16 

.002 

Compensation 

11.6 

12.4 

1.29 

.200 

Co-workers 

17.5 

17.7 

•  35* 

•  585* 

Creati vi ty 

13.2 

1 7.7 

3.98 

.000 

Independence 

14.9 

17.0 

4.38 

.000 

Moral  Values 

17.2 

18.8 

3.23 

.001 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

13.8 

13.7 

-.20 

.841 

Recognition 

14.9 

16.3 

2.24 

.026 

Responsibility 

15.8 

18.2 

4.77 

.000 

Securi ty 

13.4 

15.4 

4.10 

.000 

Social  Service 

16.1 

17.7 

2.81 

.005 

Social  Status 

14.0 

13.3 

2.56 

.011 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

15.2 

15.9 

1.23* 

.  220* 

Supervision- 

Technical 

15.3 

15.7 

.83* 

.410* 

Variety 

15.4 

17.4 

3.39 

.001 

Overall 

Satisfaction 

19.0 

20.0 

2.02 

.044 

♦Subgroup  variances  are  significantly  different.  These  values  are 
approximated  by  using  separate  variance  estimates. 


Table  VIII 


One-way  Analysis  of  Variance  Comparing  Satisfaction  Factors  of 
Pilots,  Navigators,  and  Non-rated  Officers 


Satisfaction 

Factor 

Pilots 

(n=  36) 

X 

Navigators 

(N=51) 

X 

Non-rated 
(N- 144) 

X 

F-ratio 

Significance 

Ability  Utilization 

15.9 

15.1 

17.6 

3.20 

.006 

Achievement 

16.5 

17.1 

18.6 

5.29 

.006 

Activity 

16.1 

16.6 

18.2 

5.01* 

.007* 

Advancement 

13.9 

12.1 

14.5 

5.91 

.004 

A  F  Policies  and 
Practices 

11.4 

11.5 

12.6 

4.22 

.016 

Authority 

15.9 

14.7 

17.0 

6.39 

.002 

Compensation 

10.5 

12.8 

12.4 

4.16 

.017 

Co-workers 

17.6 

17.2 

17.7 

.33* 

.719* 

Creativity 

15.1 

15.4 

17.7 

7.84 

.001 

Independence 

14.8 

15.2 

17.0 

9.76 

.000 

Moral  Values 

17.2 

17.2 

18.8 

5-36 

O 

O 

Vj> 

Physical  Working 
Condi tlons 

13.4 

14.4 

13.7 

.73 

.484 

Recognl tlon 

14.8 

15.0 

16.3 

2.44 

.089 

Responsibili ty 

13.9 

15.5 

18.2 

11.72 

.000 

Securi ty 

14.3 

12 .5 

13.4 

10.79 

.000 

Social  Service 

16.1 

16.0 

17.7 

4.06 

.018 

Social  Status 

14.3 

13.7 

15.3 

3.71 

.026 

Supervision- 
Human  Relations 

15*6 

14.9 

16.0 

.97* 

.382* 

Supervision- 

Technical 

15.4 

15.2 

15-7 

.30* 

.741* 

Variety 

15.6 

15.2 

17.4 

5.78 

-3- 

O 

O 

Overall 

Satisfaction 

19.3 

18. 9 

20.1 

1.86 

ao 

4P\ 

H 

♦Subgroup  variances  are  significantly  different.  These  values  should  be 
treated  as  approximations  only. 


H4t  Objective  work  environment  outcomes  are  interpreted 
by  employees  to  form  three  clusters:  job  properties, 
interaction  features,  and  organization  policy  variables. 

Two  techniques,  principal  component  factor  analysis  and  hierarchical 
clustering  analysis,  were  used  to  examine  this  hypothesis.  The  first 
issue  addressed  by  factor  analysis  is  the  underlying  dimensionality  of 
the  manifestation  variables.  The  eigenvalue  structure  which  resulted 
from  the  principal  component  analysis  contains  only  two  factors  with  asso¬ 
ciated  eigenvalues  greater  than  one.  A  scree  test,  shown  in  Figure  12, 


also  indicates  that  two  factors  should  be  retained.  In  an  attempt  to 


I 


Figure  12.  Scree  Test  for  Dimensionality  of  Objective  Outcome  Strengths 
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reduce  the  number  of  complex  variables  (variables  loading  highly  on  both 
factors)  solutions  rotated  by  VARIMAX,  QUARTIMAX,  EQUIMAX,  and  OBLIQUE 
techniques  were  examined.  The  QUARTIMAX  procedure,  which  operates  to 
simplify  the  rows  in  the  factor  structure,  provided  the  solution  with  the 
fewest  complex  variables. 

Table  III,  which  contains  the  predicted  grouping  of  strengths  of  out¬ 
comes,  is  repeated  here  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  Table  IX  con¬ 
tains  the  factor  structure  matrix  for  the  two  factor  solution.  The  table 
entries  under  the  "Factor  1"  and  "Factor  2"  headings  are  factor  loadings, 
the  correlations  of  the  manifestation  variables  with  the  respective  factor. 
The  communality,  presented  in  the  last  column,  is  the  percent  of  variance 
in  the  manifestation  variable  which  is  explained  by  all  the  factors  in 


Table  III 

Predicted  Grouping  of  Strengths  of  Outcomes 


Objective 

Outcome 

Job  Properties 

Interaction 

Features 

Organization 

Policies 

Ability  Utilization 

XXX 

Activity 

XXX 

Authority 

XXX 

X 

Creativity 

XXX 

Feeling  of 
Achievement 

XXX 

Independence 

XXX 

Moral  Values 

XXX 

Opportunity  for 
Advancement 

XXX 

Recognition 

XXX 

Social  Service 

XXX 

X 

Social  Status 

XXX 

Variety 

XXX 

XXX  Indicates  primary  group. 

X  Indicates  secondary  group. 
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Table  IX 


QUARTIMAX  Rotated  Factor 

Structure  Matrix 

for  Objective 

Outcome  Strengths 

Objective  Outcome 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Communal! ty 

Ability  Utilization 

•  734 

.604 

Activity 

•  598 

.358 

Authority 

.642 

.412 

Creativi ty 

•  719 

.518 

Feeling  of  Achievement 

.627 

.514 

.657 

Independence 

.498 

.258 

Moral  Values 

.735 

.541 

Opportunity  for 
Advancement 

.563 

.418 

.491 

Recognition 

•  564 

.448 

Social  Service 

•  555 

.318 

Social  Status 

•  573 

.414 

.500 

Variety 

•  750 

.56  4 

Eigenvalue  Magnitude 

4.50 

1.17 

Cumulative  Percent 
of  Variance  Explained 

37-5 

47.3 

Notes  Factor  loadings  less  than  0.4  are 

not  included. 

tne  solution. 

The  first  factor  appears  to  be  an  intrinsic,  job  properties,  factor. 

Of  nine  outcomes  which  were  predicted  to  group  into  job  properties,  eight 
load  highly  on  factor  one.  Moral  values,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  does 
not  load  on  this  job  properties  factor.  Social  status,  which  was  predicted 
to  be  purely  an  interaction  feature  outcome,  has  a  primary  loading  on  this 
first  factor.  Opportunity  for  advancement,  the  only  organization  policy 
outcome  measured,  has  significant  loadings  on  both  factors.  Overall,  the 
first  factor  supports  the  hypothesized  job  properties  cluster  of  work 
outcomes. 

The  second  factor  is  composed  of  the  hypothesized  interaction  features 
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outcomes  and  some  of  the  job  properties  outcomes.  Recognition,  as  pre¬ 
dicted,  loads  primarily  on  this  factor.  In  addition  to  the  primary  load¬ 
ing  on  the  first  factor,  social  status  has  a  significant  secondary  loading 
on  this  factor.  Contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  moral  values  loads  only  on 
this  factor,  and  feeling  of  achievement  has  a  secondary  loading  on  this 
factor.  Therefore  the  second  factor  is  primarily  a  moral  values  and 
recognition  factor,  and  consequently  is  not  supportive  of  the  hypothesis. 

Results  of  the  cluster  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  13.  (A  cluster¬ 
ing  summary  which  includes  the  similarity  mea  ures  is  in  Appendix  E, 

Table  E-IV.)  The  first  iteration  combined  ability  utilization  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  achievement,  which  are  two  job  properties  outcomes.  The  second 
Iteration  combined  two  more  job  properties  outcomes:  variety  and  social 
service. 

The  third  iteration  constituted  a  departure  from  the  hypothesis. 

Social  status,  a  hypothesized  interaction  features  outcome,  was  merged 
with  opportunities  for  advancement,  the  only  organizational  policy  outcome 
measured  by  the  questionnaire.  The  high  average  similarity  between  these 
two  outcomes,  .506,  is  understandable  in  light  of  the  sample  surveyed. 
Advancement  means  increases  in  rank;  and  social  status,  in  the  Air  Force, 
is  very  closely  associated  with  rank. 

The  fourth  iteration  was  also  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  The  cluster 
containing  social  status  and  opportunity  for  advancement  was  merged  with 
the  cluster  containing  ability  utilization  and  feeling  of  achievement. 

This  combined  interaction  features  with  job  properties  while  many  job 
properties  outcomes  had  not  yet  been  clustered  with  each  other. 

The  fifth  iteration  merged  activity  into  the  cluster  containing 
creativity  and  variety.  This  appears  to  be  a  job  properties  cluster. 
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Figure  13.  ACLUS  Dendograr.  Showing  the  Clustering  of  Objective  Outcome  Strer.g 
(Numbers  refer  to  the  iteration  on  which  the  depicted  action  took  place.) 


The  sixth  iteration  merged  authority  into  the  cluster  containing  ability 
utilization,  feeling  of  achievement,  social  status,  and  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Theory  predicted  that  authority  would  cluster  primarily 
with  the  job  properties  and  secondarily  with  the  interaction  or  social 
outcomes.  This  action  does  group  authority  with  both  social  and  intrinsic 
outcomes. 

The  seventh  iteration  combined  the  two  previously  formed  clusters 
into  one  large  group.  The  remaining  iterations  simply  forced  the  remain¬ 
ing  outcomes,  recognition,  social  service,  independence,  and  moral  values, 
into  the  one  cluster.  The  last  five  actions  are  contrary  to  the  hypothesis, 
which  would  have  all  outcomes  (except  advancement  opportunities)  form  into 
two  separate  clusters  before  the  clusters  merged. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  clustering  algorithm  identified  two 
clusters  of  outcomes.  The  first  consists  of  outcomes  relating  to  creativ¬ 
ity,  variety,  and  activity,  clearly  an  intrinsic  cluster.  The  second 
cluster  consists  of  outcomes  relating  to  authority,  ability  utilization, 
feeling  of  achievement,  social  status,  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 

These  outcomes  are  mixed,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  This  cluster  does 
not  support  the  hypothesis. 

Taken  together  the  factor  and  cluster  analyses  provide,  at  best, 
only  weak  support  for  the  fourth  hypothesis.  The  analyses  support  the 
hypothesized  intrinsic  work  system  feature.  Beyond  that,  however,  the 
analyses  results  are  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesized  relations.  This 
result  does  not  come  unexpected,  though,  since  the  questionnaire  section 
which  measured  objective  work  outcomes  did  not  measure  an  adequate  cross 
section  of  outcome  types.  Even  though  these  data  fail  to  support  H4,  one 
cannot  conclude  that  they  refute  it. 


Data  Related  to  the  Flf  th  Hypothesis 


H5i  Work  environment  facet  satisfactions  are  interpreted 
by  employees  to  form  three  clusters:  job  properties, 
Interaction  features,  and  organization  policies  variables. 

Like  H4,  this  hypothesis  was  tested  using  both  factor  analysis  and 
cluster  analysis.  The  factor  analysis  is  discussed  first. 

The  eigenvalue  structure  resulting  from  the  principal  component 
analysis  identifies  three  factors  with  associated  eigenvalues  greater  than 
one.  A  scree  test,  shown  in  Figure  14,  further  supports  a  three  factor 
solution  as  presenting  the  proper  dimensionality  of  the  MSQ  facet  satis¬ 
faction  scores. 

Table  IV,  Predicted  Grouping  of  Facet  Satisfactions,  is  repeated  here 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  The  factor  structure  matrix  for  the 
three  factor  solution  to  the  principal  component  analysis  Is  in  Table  X. 


Figure  14.  Scree  Test  for  Dimensionality  of  MSQ  Facet  Satisfactions 
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Table  IV 


Predicted  Grouping  of  Facet  Satisfactions 


Facet 

Satisfaction 

Job  Properties 

Interaction 

Features 

Organization 

Policies 

Ability  Utilization 

XXX 

Achievement 

XXX 

Activity 

XXX 

Advancement 

X 

XXX 

A  F  Policies 
and  Practices 

XXX 

Authority 

XXX 

X 

Compensation 

XXX 

Co-workers 

XXX 

Creativity 

XXX 

Independence 

XXX 

Moral  Values 

XXX 

X 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

XXX 

Recognition 

X 

XXX 

Responsibility 

XXX 

Security 

X 

XXX 

Social  Service 

XXX 

X 

Social  Status 

XXX 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

XXX 

Supervision- 

Technical 

XXX 

Variety 

XXX 

XXX  Indicates  primary  group. 

X  Indicates  secondary  group. 


Table  X 


VARIMAX  Rotated  Factor  Structure  Matrix  for  MSQ  Facet  Satisfactions 


Facet  Satisfaction 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Communal ity 

Ability  Utilization 

•  794 

.742 

Achievement 

.836 

.828 

Activity 

.824 

.706 

Advancement 

.612 

•  596 

A  F  Policies 
and  Practices 

.747 

.664 

Authority 

.653 

•  553 

Compensation 

.782 

.630 

Co-workers 

.407 

.340 

.461 

Creativity 

.868 

.820 

Independence 

.644 

.475 

Moral  Values 

.522 

.343 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

.371 

.243 

Recognition 

.563 

•  537 

.676 

Responsibility 

.853 

.848 

Securi ty 

.547 

.447 

.533 

Social  Service 

.662 

.536 

Social  Status 

.644 

.583 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

.907 

.879 

Supervision- 

Technical 

•  919 

.880 

Variety 

.864 

.799 

Eigenvalue  Magnitude 

10.04 

1.35 

1.20 

Cumulative  Percent 
of  Variance  Explained 

30.2 

38.0 

64.0 

Notes  Except  for  Physical  Working  Conditions, 
0.4  are  not  included. 

factor  loadings  less  than 
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(VAKIMAX  rotation,  which  provided  the  fewest  complex  variables,  was  used 
in  this  analysis.)  The  first  factor  is  clearly  an  intrinsic  job  properties 
factor.  All  ten  facets  hypothesized  to  group  primarily  as  job  properties 
have  high  loadings  on  the  first  factor.  There  are  a  few  items  on  the 
first  factor  which  are  contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  however.  Satisfaction 
with  advancement  was  hypothesized  to  be  primarily  an  organization  policy 
variable.  The  high  loading  of  advancement  on  factor  one  indicates  that 
the  respondents'  satisfaction  with  advancement  opportunities  is  closely 
related  with  their  satis  action  resulting  from  properties  of  the  work 
itself.  Satisfaction  with  co-workers,  recognition,  and  social  status  were 
expected  to  group  as  interaction  features.  Co-workers  and  recognition  do 
have  high  loadings  on  the  second  factor,  but  their  loadings  on  the  first 
factor  indicate  the  respondents  perceive  them  as  intrinsic  as  well  as 
interactional  facets.  The  singular  high  loading  of  satisfaction  with 
social  status  on  the  first  factor  indicates  the  respondents  see  this 
facet  as  internally  generated.  In  retrospect,  this  is  reasonable  since 
social  status  may  not  be  granted  by  others  as  much  as  it  is  defined 
internally. 

The  second  factor  appears  to  be  the  hypothesized  interaction  features 
satisfactions.  Four  of  the  five  facets  which  were  predicted  to  group  as 
interaction  features  load  highly  on  this  factor.  The  only  predicted  high 
loading  which  did  not  appear  was  satisfaction  with  social  status,  wtiich 
is  discussed  above.  Contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  however,  satisfaction 
with  the  physical  working  conditions  loads  most  highly  on  this  factor. 
Further  investigation  leads  one  to  believe  this  is  merely  a  quirk  of  the 
three  factor  solution.  The  magnitude  of  this  loading  is  only  .37;  in 
fact,  all  three  factors  taken  together  account  for  only  24  percent  of  the 
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variance  in  the  physical  working  conditions  scores.  Furthermore,  in  a 
four  factor  solution,  this  facet  loaded  most  highly  (.56)  on  a  factor 
with  compensation  (.79  loading)  and  Air  Force  policies  and  practices 
(.50  loading). 

The  third  factor  appears  to  be  the  hypothesized  organization  policies 
factor.  Three  of  the  five  predicted  organizational  policies  facets--Air 
Force  policies  and  practices,  compensation,  and  security — load  highly  on 
this  factor.  Satisfaction  with  advancement  and  physical  working  condi¬ 
tions,  predicted  to  group  on  this  factor,  load  most  highly  elsewhere. 

Both  of  these  variables  are  discussed  above. 

Overall,  the  factor  analysis  provides  rather  strong  support  for  the 
hypothesis.  Of  the  20  primary  associations,  16  are  as  predicted.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  satisfaction  with  advancement,  the  loadings 
which  are  counter  to  the  predictions  are  understandable  in  light  of  the 
sample  and  the  Air  Force  environment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loadings  of 
advancement  and  recognition  on  the  job  properties  factor  is  consistent 
with  other  research  which  places  them  in  the  intrinsic  category. 

Results  of  the  clustering  algorithm  are  shown  in  Figure  15.  (A 
clustering  summary  which  includes  the  average  similarity  measures  is  in 
Appendix  E,  Table  E-V.)  The  first  iteration  combined  supervision-human 
relations  with)  supervision-technical  competence.  The  second  thorough  sixth 
iterations  combined  the  job  properties  facets  of  creativity,  responsibility, 
ability  utilization,  achievement,  variety,  and  activity.  The  seventh 
iteration  represented  the  first  departure  from  the  hypothesis  when  social 
status  was  combined  with  advancement  opportunities.  This  same  association 
took  place  with  the  objective  outcome  strengths  and  the  factor  analysis. 
Obviously  the  respondents  perceive  advancement  to  be  very  closely  asso- 
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dated,  with  social  status.  The  eighth  iteration  combined  two  job  prop¬ 
erties  facets — social  service  and  authority.  The  ninth  and  tenth  itera¬ 
tions  constituted  further  departures  from  the  hypothesis.  On  these 
iterations  recognition,  a  hypothesized  interaction  features  facet,  and 
the  social  status-advancement  cluster  were  combined  with  the  job  properties 
facets  previously  merged.  The  eleventh  and  thirteenth  iterations  added 
social  service,  authority,  and  independence  to  the  job  properties  cluster. 

The  twelfth  iteration  formed  what  might  be  called  the  organization 
policies  cluster,  such  as  it  is.  Air  Force  policies  and  practices  were 
merged  with  security  in  this  iteration.  The  fourteenth  iteration  com¬ 
pleted  the  interaction  features  cluster  by  merging  co-workers  with  the 
supervision  facets.  The  remaining  iterations  simply  forced  the  clusters 
to  merge  into  a  single  group.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  last  two 
facets  to  be  merged  were  physical  working  conditions  and  compensation. 
Theory  would  have  them  combining  with  Air  Force  policies  and  practices 
and  security  much  earlier  to  form  the  organization  policies  cluster. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  clustering  algorithm  identified  three  homo¬ 
geneous  groups:  a  large  job  properties  cluster  containing  all  the  items 
from  Independence  upward  in  Figure  15*  an  interaction  features  cluster 
containing  supervision  and  co-workersj  and  a  small  organization  policies 
cluster  composed  of  Air  Force  policies  and  practices  and  security.  Taken 
together,  the  factor  and  cluster  analyses  support  the  fifth  hypothesis. 

Data  Related  to  the  Sixth  Hypothesis 

H6i  The  three  clusters  of  facet  satisfactions  vary 
in  importance  to  overall  job  satisfaction  with 
job  properties  satisfactions  being  most  important 
and  organization  policies  least  important. 

This  hypo!  esls  test  consisted  of  first  performing  a  principal  corn- 
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ponent  factor  analysis  on  the  M3Q  facet  satisfaction  scores, 
analysis  identified  the  three  factors  in  Table  X.  The  factor  scores  for 
each  case,  computed  during  the  principal  component  analysis,  were  used 
as  predictor  variables  in  a  multiple  regression  with  the  Hoppock  measure 
of  overall  satisfaction  as  the  criterion  variable.  Note  that  the  factor 
scores  computed  by  SPSS  are  all  standardized;  that  is,  they  all  have 
means  of  zero  and  standard  deviations  of  one. 

The  multiple  regression  results  are  in  Table  XI.  The  coefficient  of 
2 

determination,  R  ,  for  this  model  is  .581.  This  indicates  that  the  model 
explains  58  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  Hoppock  scores.  This  is 
considered  a  good  result  when  explaining  the  variance  of  one  job  satis¬ 
faction  measure  with  a  different  measure,  especially  since  the  regression 
model  is  two  steps  removed  from  the  raw  data. 

Table  XI 


Multiple  Regression  of  Factor  Scores  with  Overall  Satisfaction 


Predictor  Variable 

Beta  Coefficient 

Coefficient  Significance 

Job  Properties 

Factor  Scores 

2.67 

.000 

Interaction  Features 
Factor  Scores 

1.39 

.000 

Organization  Policies 
Factor  Scores 

.78 

.000 

Constant 

19.62 

0 

Multiple  Correlation 

Coefficient 

R  =  .763 

Coefficient  of  Determination 

R2  =  .581 

Since  the  factor  scores  are  all  standardized  to  the  same  scale,  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  predictor  variables  is  represented  by  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  Beta  coefficients.  Since  the  Beta  coefficient  associated 
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with  the  job  properties  factor  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  next  largest 
coefficient,  one  can  conclude  that  the  job  properties  factor  has  more 
predictive  power,  or  is  more  important,  in  determining  overall  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  the  other  factors.  Similarly,  the  Beta  coefficient  for  the 
interaction  features  factor  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  coefficient 
associated  with  the  organization  policies  factor.  This  indicates  that 
interaction  features  variables  are  more  important  in  determining  overall 
satisfaction  than  organization  policies  variables. 

A  more  rigorous  comparison,  complete  with  tests  of  statistical  signif¬ 
icance,  can  be  accomplished  by  alternately  forcing  two  of  the  coefficients 
to  be  equal  and  investigating  the  increase  in  error  sum-of-squares.  The 
null  and  alternate  hypotheses  arei 

"o'  B1  “  B2  "o'  B2  '  fl3 

and 

"a'  *1  ^  BZ  "a'  B2  *  B 3 

where 

0^  =  Beta  coefficient  of  job  properties  factor  scores 

#2  =  Beta  coefficient  of  interaction  features  factor  scores 

0^  =  Beta  coefficient  of  organization  policies  factor  scores. 

The  test  statistic  is 

_  (SSE*  -  SSE)/1 

o  SSE  /  (n-k-1)  l,n-k-l 

where 

SSE*  =  error  sum-of-squares  for  constrained  model 
SSE  =  error  sum-of-squares  for  full  model 
n  =  number  of  observations  =  250 

k  =  number  of  predictor  variables  in  the  full  model  =  J. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  in  Table  XII.  Both  tests  reject  the 
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Table  XII 


Tests  of  Differences  in  Magnitudes  of  beta  Coefficients 


Model  Constraints 

SSE 

F-ratio 

Significance 

=  S2 

1941.19 

29.44 

<  .01 

32  =  *3 

1780.52 

6.64 

<  .01 

Full  model  SSE  = 

1733.72:  F.01.1.2W 

=  6.63 

null  hypothesis  and  conclude  that  the  Beta  coefficients  are  not  equal. 

One  more  item  should  be  addressed  before  this  hypothesis  test  can  be 
complete.  The  preceding  analysis  may  be  confounded  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  job  properties  factor  had  many  more  variables  with  high  loadings  than 
the  other  two  factors.  As  another  check  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
facets,  the  zero-order  correlations  of  facet  satisfaction  scores  with 
overall  satisfaction  scores  were  examined.  Icible  XIII  contains  these 
correlations.  The  bottom  row  of  Table  XIII  shows  that  the  mean  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  hypothesized  job  properties  facets  with  overall  satisfaction 
was  largest,  and  the  mean  correlation  of  the  hypothesized  organization 
policies  facets  with  overall  satisfaction  was  smallest.  This  provides 
another  inuication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  facet  types.  All 
analyses  support  the  sixth  hypothesis. 

The  next  chapter  summarizes  the  specific  results  that  are  presented 
in  tills  chapter  and  discusses  the  findings  of  this  study.  Some  conclusions 
and  their  inplications  are  also  presented. 
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Table  XIII 


Zero-Order  Correlations  of  MSQ  Facet  Satisfaction  Scores 
with  Hoppock  Scores 


Job  Properties 
Facets 

Corr 

Interaction 
Features  Facets 

Corr 

Organ i za  t i onal 
Policies  Facets 

Corr 

Ability 

Utilization 

.758 

Co-workers 

.434 

Advancement 

.580 

Achievement 

.734 

Recogni tion 

.607 

A  F  Policies 
and  Practices 

•  398 

Activity 

•  571 

Social  Status 

.561 

Compensation 

.20b 

Authority 

.536 

Supervision- 
Human  Relations 

.470 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

.322 

Creativity 

.678 

Supervision- 

Technical 

.438 

Securi ty 

.476 

Independence 

.449 

Moral  Values 

.368 

Responsibility 

.675 

Social  Service 

.471 

Variety 

.655 

Mean 

Correlation 

•  590 

Mean 

Correlation 

.502 

Mean 

Correlation 

•  397 

Note:  All  correlations  are  statistically  significant  at  S  =  .001. 
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V  Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  primary  objective  of  this  research  was  to  test  the  efficacy  of  a 
three  cluster  model  of  facet  satisfactions.  A  questionnaire,  using  the 
Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (MSQ)  as  its  core,  was  distributed 
to  575  Air  Force  officers  attending  Squadron  Officer  School  and  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College.  Usable  responses  to  the  questionnaire  were 
returned  by  26?  individuals. 

The  data  gathered  by  the  questionnaire  were  subjected  to  extensive 
analysis  using  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  and  an 
independent  clustering  algorithm.  The  data  analyses  were  used  to  test 
six  different  hypotheses  concerning  job  satisfaction.  Three  of  the  hypoth¬ 
eses  represented  standard  issues  which  had  received  attention  in  previous 
research.  The  remaining  three  hypotheses  were  specific  to  the  model 
being  investigated. 

In  this  chapter  the  results  of  the  analyses  are  summarized  and  the 
findings  are  discussed.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  are  presented 
along  with  a  brief  discussion  regarding  their  implications  for  job  design. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  recommendations  for  future  research. 

Findings  Related  to  the  Major  Hypotheses 

The  first  hypothesis  concerned  testing  for  a  significant  increase  in 
job  satisfaction  as  age,  longevity,  and  rank  increased.  As  expected,  the 
data  indicated  that  older  workers  who  have  more  time  in  the  Air  Force  are 
more  satisfied  than  their  younger  counterparts.  This  is  a  common  conclu¬ 
sion  of  job  satisfaction  research  and  it  indicates  that,  at  least  in  this 
regard,  the  sample  surveyed  in  this  study  is  typical  of  American  workers. 
The  third  part  of  the  first  hypothesis  examined  the  relationship  between 
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military  rank  and  job  satisfaction.  The  prediction  was  that  respondents 
holding  the  rank  of  major  would  have  significantly  higher  satisfaction 
levels  than  captain  respondents.  The  data  did  not  support  this  hypothesis. 
Discrepancy  theory  provides  a  possible  explanation  for  this  result.  If 
the  Individuals  who  have  higher  rank  desire  more  challenge,  authority, 
responsibility,  and  other  intrinsic  outcomes  from  their  jobs  and  do  not 
find  them,  job  satisfaction  may  not  increase  just  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  rank. 

It  is  possible  also  that,  since  it  represented  only  two  adjacent 
ranks  in  the  military  hierarchy,  the  sample  was  too  limited  to  properly 
test  the  hypothesis.  Indeed,  an  Air  Force  wide  survey  in  1975  showed 
the  job  satisfaction  of  majors  (mean  Hoppock  score  approximately  18.6) 
and  captains  (mean  Hoppock  score  approximately  18. 3)  to  be  very  similar 
(Thompson,  1975) •  Due  to  the  large  number  of  respondents,  the  difference 
was  statistically  significant.  However,  this  writer  believes  that  a 
difference  of  only  0.3  has  no  practical  significance  in  a  scale  which 
has  a  possible  range  of  24.  Therefore,  based  on  this  and  other  research, 
this  writer  concludes  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  job  satisfaction 
levels  of  captains  and  majors.  Further  generalization  is  not  warranted 
by  this  research. 

The  second  hypothesis  predicted  that  job  satisfaction  would  corre¬ 
late  negatively  with  education  level.  Sixteen  of  the  20  MSQ  facets  did 
have  small  negative  correlations  with  education,  but  none  were  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  Therefore,  the  data  did  not  support  the  hypothesis. 
Viewed  in  light  of  the  sample,  this  result  is  logical.  Many  Air  Force 
officers  appear  to  view  obtaining  an  advanced  degree  as  "filling  a  square" 
which  will  improve  their  promotion  potential.  Since  no  one  in  the  sample 
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had.  ever  been  passed  over  or  deferred  promotion,  there  would  be  no  one 
who  would  have  felt  that  the  Air  Force  did  not  provide  the  expected  re¬ 
ward  for  obtaining  an  advanced  degree.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  tiiat 
there  would  not  be  any  strong  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and 
education  level  for  this  sample.  This  lack  of  relationship  very  likely 
extends  beyond  the  sample  surveyed  for  this  research.  Reely  (19?6) 
similarly  failed  to  find  support  for  this  hypothesis  in  a  similar  study 
of  Air  University  faculty  members. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  that  job  satisfaction  would  be  different  for 
the  subgroups  defined  by  aeronautical  rating:  pilots,  navigators,  and 
non-rated  officers.  The  data  supported  this  hypothesis  indicating  that 
non-rated  officers  were  more  satisfied  with  almost  every  area  surveyed. 

The  data  further  indicated  that  the  job  satisfaction  was  lowest  for  the 
pilots  in  the  sample.  An  analysis  of  the  sample  provides  several  plausible 
reasons  for  these  results. 

For  approximately  the  past  two  years,  the  American  airline  industry 
has  experienced  an  economic  upswing.  This,  coupled  with  the  retirement 
of  many  of  the  World  War  II  generation  of  airline  pilots,  has  led  to  a 
very  large  surge  in  airline  Wring.  From  an  equity  theory  standpoint, 
any  Air  Force  pilot  who  compares  the  economic  rewards  of  the  Air  Force 
with  those  of  the  airlines  undoubtedly  perceives  inequity.  After  approx¬ 
imately  the  first  year  of  airline  employment,  an  airline  pilot  receives 
from  two  to  three  times  as  large  a  salary  as  an  Air  Force  pilot.  Further¬ 
more,  most  pilots  perceive  airline  flying  to  be  much  less  demanding  than 
Air  Force  flying. 

A  second  possible  factor  leading  to  the  observed  results  is  the  very 
nature  of  a  rated  officer's  job.  Pilot  training  and  navigator  training 
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are  very  rigorous  programs  and  only  those  officers  who  possess  some  rather 
specialized  abilities  and  sincere  desire  are  allowed  to  graduate.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  rigorous  training,  pilots  and  navigators  are  assigned  to  opera¬ 
tional  units  in  which  being  outstanding  fliers  is  not  sufficient  to  receive 
outstanding  performance  reports.  In  order  for  rated  officers  to  improve 
their  promotion  potential  they  must  take  "additional  duties"  which  very 
often  have  little  or  no  relation  to  their  flying  duties.  In  many  cases 
the  additional  duties  take  on  such  importance  that  flying  is  relegated 
to  a  secondary  position. 

Finally,  the  promotion  preference  given  to  pilots  applies  only  to 
the  higher  ranks — colonel  and  general.  It  is  likely  that  the  non-rated 
officers  surveyed  in  this  study  had  not  experienced  the  promotion  inequities 
which  exist  for  the  much  higher  grades.  Consequently,  those  inequities 
probably  were  not  perceived  as  factors  in  their  job  satisfaction  levels. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  posited  that  work  outcomes  would  cluster  into 
three  areas  of  the  work  environment.  The  data  did  not  provide  clear  sup¬ 
port  for  this  hypothesis.  The  proposed  outcome  clusters  consist  of  one 
intrinsic  group — job  properties  outcomes — and  two  extrinsic  groups — inter¬ 
action  features  and  organizational  policy  outcomes.  The  data  analysis  did 
produce  an  intrinsic  cluster  and  a  social  environment  type  of  cluster,  but 
beyond  that  the  analysis  was  ambiguous. 

Due  to  failure  of  the  questionnaire  to  measure  a  cross  section  of  the 
types  of  outcomes,  this  result  cannot  be  taken  to  refute  the  hypothesis. 
Further  research  is  needed  to  properly  test  this  hypothesis. 

The  fifth  hypothesis  stated  that  job  facet  satisfactions  would  clus¬ 
ter  into  three  areas.  The  data  supported  the  hypothesis.  The  analyses 
identified  three  clusters  which  matched  very  closely  the  predicted  results. 


. 
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The  intrinsic  facet  satisfactions  clustered  into  a  group  relating  to  the 
job  properties.  The  extrinsic  satisfactions  formed  two  clusters:  inter¬ 
action  features  and  organization  policies.  These  results  agree  with 
previous  research  which  was  reported  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  II  (Fried- 
lander,  1963:  Katz  and  Van  Maanen,  1977:  Mustafa  and  Sylvia,  1975) •  The 
implications  of  this  result  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

The  sixth  hypothesis  investigated  the  relationship  of  the  three  facet 
satisfaction  clusters  to  overall  job  satisfaction.  The  data  indicated 
rather  clearly  that  the  job  properties  facets  contribute  most  to  overall 
satisfaction,  and  the  organization  policies  facets  contribute  the  least. 

The  finding  that  the  intrinsic  factors  have  the  strongest  relationship 
with  overall  satisfaction  is  supportive  of  a  great  deal  of  previous 
research  (Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971;  Meyers,  1964;  Reely,  1976;  Wernimont, 
1966). 

It  is  significant  that  interaction  features  satisfactions  are  more 
important  to  overall  satisfaction  than  organization  policies  satisfactions. 
This  relationship  has  been  noted  by  past  researchers,  but  due  to  their 
more  narrow  focus  on  an  intrinsic-extrinsic  dichotomy  they  did  little 
more  than  question  where  the  interpersonal  type  satisfactions  should  be 
grouped  (Pritchard  and  Peters,  1974;  Reely,  1976). 

Conclusions  of  the  Study 

Prior  to  enumerating  the  conclusions  and  implications  of  this  study, 
one  further  comment  concerning  the  sample  is  in  order.  The  limitations 
of  the  sample  were  presented  in  detail  in  Chapter  III,  In  that  discussion, 
the  writer  cautioned  against  unrestrained  generalization  of  this  study's 
results  because  of  the  select  nature  of  the  ACSC  students  and  the  student 
status  of  all  respondents.  One  important  strength  of  the  sample,  however, 
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was  the  fact  that  it  represented  a  broad  cross  section  of  Air  Force 
careers  and  backgrounds.  After  extensive  and  detailed  data  analysis  and 
comparison  of  these  results  with  other  research  on  job  satisfaction,  It 
appears  the  sample  is  more  representative  of  a  larger  population  than 
was  first  thought.  Specifically,  this  writer  believes  that  the  results 
of  this  study  can  safely  be  generalized  to  all  Air  Force  officers  with 
five  to  thirteen  years  of  service.  This  group,  captains  and  junior  majors, 
constitutes  the  middle  management  of  the  Air  Force.  This  population 
represents  a  critical  personnel  resource;  a  resource  which  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  managed  if  the  Air  Force  is  to  be  an  effective  and  efficient  service. 

The  hypotheses  investigated  and  the  data  analyses  provided  the  bases 
for  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  Job  satisfaction  is  higher  for  older  officers  who  have  more  time 
in  the  service.  However,  there  is  no  relationship  between  military  rank 
and  job  satisfaction  for  captains  and  majors. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  of  relationship  between  education  level  and 
job  satisfaction. 

3.  Job  satisfaction  differs  by  aeronautical  rating  with  non-rated 
officers  being  most  satisfied  and  pilots  being  least  satisfied. 

4.  Work  environment  facet  satisfactions  are  interpreted  by  individ¬ 
uals  to  be  grouped  into  three  clusters:  job  properties,  interaction 
features,  and  organization  policy  variables. 

5.  The  three  clusters  of  facet  satisfactions  vary  in  importance  to 
overall  job  satisfaction  with  job  properties  satisfactions  being  most 
Important  and  organization  policies  being  least  important. 

The  last  two  conclusions  provide  support  for  the  job  satisfaction 
model  presented  In  Chapter  III.  Due  to  limitations  of  the  questionnaire, 
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failure  to  support  the  clustering  of  objective  outcomes  is  not  seen  as 
refuting  the  model . 

Implications  for  Job  Design 

The  support  for  the  three  cluster  model  of  facet  satisfactions  has 
two  implications  for  job  design.  The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  that 
managers  must  attend  to  all  three  areas  of  the  work  environment.  Raising 
an  employee's  pay  may  improve  his  or  her  satisfaction  with  job  security 
as  well  as  satisfaction  with  pay.  However,  it  is  not  likely  to  raise  that 
employee’s  satisfaction  with  the  i -sponsibility  or  creativity  inherent  in 
the  job.  On  the  contrary,  attention  to  only  one  area  could  very  likely 
result  in  undesired  affects  on  other  areas.  For  example,  raising  the  level 
of  responsibility  might  cause  the  job  incumbent  to  feel  that  pay  should 
be  raised  as  well.  Failure  to  take  this  into  account  could  result  in  neg¬ 
ative  responses  which  tend  to  offset  desired  positive  responses. 

The  second  important  implication  is  that,  due  to  the  differences  in 
importance  of  the  three  satisfaction  clusters,  it  may  take  a  large  amount 
of  organization  policy  rewards  to  offset  the  negative  effects  of  a  job 
which  is  dissatisfying  in  the  job  properties  area.  Looking  at  it  from 
the  other  side,  jobs  rich  in  job  properties  outcomes  may  be  satisfying  in 
spite  of  few  or  negative  organization  policy  outcomes.  This  may  be  for¬ 
tunate  for  Air  Force  managers  since  they  have  little  or  no  control  over 
the  organization  policy  outcomes  awarded  to  their  subordinates.  By  taking 
steps  to  improve  the  intrinsic  outcomes  available,  perhaps  Air  Force  man¬ 
agers  can  improve  the  level  of  job  satisfaction  among  their  subordinates. 

Areas  for  Future  Research 

The  results  of  this  study  lead  to  two  recommendations  for  future 
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research.  First,  since  this  study  failed  to  reach  any  conclusions  con¬ 
cerning  the  clustering  of  objective  work  environment  outcomes,  research 
is  still  needed  in  ttiat  area.  Second,  this  writer  recommends  broadening 
the  general! zability  of  the  three  cluster  model  by  repeating  this  study 
using  a  different  sample.  Ideally  the  study  should  be  performed  using 


a  sample  representative  of  all  Air  Force  personnel . 
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MEMBERS HIP- PERFORMANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


EXPECTED  COMPLETION  TIME:  20  MINUTES 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  is  conducting  a  scientific  study  of  the 
relationships  between  job  performance  satisfaction,  organization  membership 
satisfaction,  and  overall  job  satisfaction.  This  research  will  be  used  to 
analyze  a  model  of  the  sources  of  job  satisfaction,  with  a  long  range  goal  of 
improving  the  design  of  work  environments. 

You  have  been  selected  as  part  of  a  sample  of  Air  University  students.  Any 
answers  you  provide  will  be  strictly  confidential  and  seen  only  by  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology  researchers.  No  individual  information  will  be  given 
to  anyone  outside  the  research  team.  The  results  of  this  research  will  be 
presented  in  two  master's  theses. 

Select  one  answer  to  each  question,  then  mark  your  answer  on  the  separate 
answer  sheet.  Please  use  a  No.  2  pencil . 

Be  sure  to  mark  your  answers  carefully  so  that  you  place  them  beside  the  same 
answer  sheet  number  as  survey  question  number. 


Be  sure  that  your  answer  marks  are  heavy  and  that  you  blacken  the  entire 
space. 

SOS  Students:  Please  return  answer  sheets  to  the  wing  secretary  by  1100  hours, 
Wednesday,  ?3  May  1979. 

AC SC  Students:  Please  return  answer  sheets  to  the  evaluation  box  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  hall  by  1100  hours,  Wednesday  23  May  1979. 


Privacy  Statement 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  30,  AFR  12-35,  Air  Force  Privacy  Program,  the 
following  information  about  this  survey  is  provided: 

a.  Authority.  10  U.S.C.,  8012,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  Powers 
and  Duties,  Delegation  by. 

b.  Principal  purpose.  The  survey  is  being  conducted  to  collect  opinions 
and  behavioral  information  relating  to  current  and  future  Air  Force  policies 
and  programs. 

c.  Routine  use.  The  survey  data  will  be  converted  to  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  for  use  by  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  researchers. 

d.  Participation  in  this  survey  is  voluntary. 

e.  No  adverse  action  of  any  kind  may  be  taken  against  any  individual  who 
elects  not  to  participate  in  this  survey. 

Copyright 

Section  II,  The  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire,  Copyright  1967,  is  used 
by  permission  of  the  Vocational  Psychology  Research,  University  of  Minnesota. 

BCN  79-95 
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SECTION  I 


This  section  of  the  questionnaire  is  designed  to  measure  the  degree  to  which 
certain  properties  exist  in  your  work  environment.  Please  mark  the  letter 
on  your  answer  sheet  which  indicates  the  extent  that  the  property  is  present 
in  your  work  environment.  Answer  each  question  as  it  pertains  to  the  job 
you  held  longest  at  your  duty  station  immediately  prior  to  attending  this 
school . 

Example:  A  C-9  (Medivac)  flight  attendant  might  answer  the  following  exam¬ 

ple  question  in  this  manner: 

Ex.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  situation  provide  you  the  opportunity  to 
serve  others? 

A . B . c . 0 . © 

Very  little.  My  Moderately.  My  1  continuously 

work  situation  work  situation  pro-  have  chances  to 

does  not  allow  me  vides  some  opportu-  help/serve  others, 

to  help  others.  nity  to  help  others. 

1.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  situation  provide  you  the  opportunity  to 
serve  others? 


Very  little.  My 
work  situation 
does  not  allow  me 
to  help  others. 


Moderately.  My 
work  situation  pro¬ 
vides  some  opportu¬ 
nity  to  help  others. 


I  continuously 
have  chances  to 
help/serve  others. 


2.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  environment  allow  you  to  be  creative? 
That  is,  can  you  try  out  new  and  better  ways  to  do  the  job? 


Very  little.  I 
have  little  or  no 
opportunity  to 
try  out  my  own 
ideas . 


Moderately.  Some 
aspects  of  my  work 
situation  allow  me 
freedom  to  decide 
how  things  are  done. 


I  have  almost  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to 
decide  how  things 
are  done  or  to  try 
out  new  ideas. 


3.  How  often  does  your  work  environment  require  you  to  do  things  that  go 
against  your  conscience? 


My  job  never 
requires  me  to 
do  things  I  feel 
are  morally 
wrong. 


Occasionally.  I 
sometimes  must  do 
things  that  go 
against  my  con¬ 
science  . 


Very  often.  I  am 
often  required  to 
do  thingB  I  feel 
are  morally  wrong. 


4.  How  much  independence  is  there  in  your  work  environment?  That  is,  to 
what  extent  can  you  do  your  work  on  your  own? 


A . 

B  . . C . 

D 

Very  little.  In 

I  work  with  others 

In  my  work  situa- 

my  work  environ- 

and  independently 

tion  I  almost 

mont  there  is 

of  others  about 

always  work  inde- 

almost  nothing  I 

equally  in  my  work 

pcndently  of 

can  do  independent 
of  others. 

envi ronment . 

others . 

5.  How  much  variety  is 

there  in  your  work  situation? 

That  is,  to  what 

extent  are  you  able 
of  your  skills  and 

to  do  many  different  things 
talents? 

at 

work,  using  a  variety 

A  •  •  •  •  •  • 

B . C . 

D 

Very  little.  I  Moderate 

do  the  same  rou¬ 
tine  things  over 
and  over  again. 


variety.  Very  much.  I  am 

able  to  do  many 
different  things, 
UBing  a  number  of 
different  skills 
and  talents. 


6.  How  much  authority  do  you  have  in  your  work  environment?  To  what  extent 
do  other  workers  look  to  you  for  direction? 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Very  little.  The 
situation  does  not 
allow  me  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  activities 
of  others. 


I  am  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  some  of  the 
activities  of  others 


Very  much.  My 
work  situation 
gives  me  almost 
complete  authority 
over  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  many 
others . 


7.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  situation  make  use  of  your  abilities  and 
skills? 


A . B 

Very  little.  I  sel¬ 
dom  have  the  chance 
to  do  things  that 
are  suited  to  my 
abilities  and  skills. 


.  ...  C . D 

I  sometimes  have  the 
chance  to  make  use 
of  my  abilities  and 
skills. 


•  •  •  E 

Very  much.  Most  of 
the  time  1  have  the 
opportunity  to  do 
things  that  are 
well  suited  to  my 
abilities  and  skills. 
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8. 


How  much  social  status  results  from  your  work  situation?  That  is,  how 
much  opportunity  do  you  have  to  be  important  in  the  eyes  of  others? 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Very  little.  My 
work  situation  pro¬ 
vides  almost  no 
opportunity  to  be 
important  in  the 
eyes  of  others. 


Moderate  social  sta¬ 
tus. 


Very  much.  High 
social  status  is 
inherent  in  my 
work  situation. 


9.  How  much  opportunity 

A . B 

Very  little.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  my  work 
situation  does  not 
exist . 


for  advancement  is  there 

. C . 

Moderate.  My  chance 
for  advancement  is 
about  average. 


i  your  work  environment  ? 

D . E 

Very  much.  My 
environment  pro¬ 
vides  a  great 
deal  of  opportu¬ 
nity  for  upward 
mobility. 


10.  In  your  work  situation,  to  what  extent  do  managers  or  co-workers  let  you 
know  how  well  you  are  doing? 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Very  little.  People 
almost  never  let  me 
know  how  well  I  am 
doing . 


Moderately.  Some¬ 
times  people  may 
give  mo  feedback; 
other  times  they 
may  not. 


Very  much.  Mana¬ 
gers  or  co-workers 
provide  me  with 
almost  constant 
feedback  about  how 
well  1  am  doing. 


11.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  situation  give  you  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment--that  you  completed  something  worthwhile? 

A . B . C  ......  D . E 


I  almost  never 
receive  a  feeling 
of  achievement 
from  my  work 
situation . 


My  work  situation 
provides  me  moderate 
feelings  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 


1  almost  always 
associate  feel¬ 
ings  of  achieve¬ 
ment  with  my  work 
situation. 


12.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  environment  provide  the  opportunity  to 
keep  busy  most  of  the  time? 

A . . . C . D . E 


Very  little.  A 
large  part  of  the 
time  I  have  nothing 
to  do. 


Moderate.  My  acti¬ 
vity  and  workload 
are  about  average. 


Very  much.  I 
could  keep  busy 
all  the  time. 
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SECTION  II 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  measure  how  you  feel  about  your  job,  what 
things  you  are  satisfied  with  and  what  things  you  are  not  satisfied  with. 
Answer  each  question  as  it  pertains  to  the  job  you  held  longest  at  your 
duty  station  prior  to  attending  this  school.  Decide  how  you  feel  about  the 
aspect  of  your  job  described  by  the  statement,  and  mark  your  answer  sheet 
beginning  in  number  13.  Answer: 

(a)  if  you  are  not  satisfied  (if  that  aspect  is  much  poorer  than  you 
would  like  it  to  be) ; 

(b)  if  you  a re  only  slightly  satisfied  (if  that  aspect  is  not  quite 
what  you  would  like  it  to  beT; 

(c)  if  you  are  sat i sf ied  (if  that  aspect  is  what  you  would  like  it 
to  be) : 

(d)  if  you  are  very  satisfied  (if  that  aspect  is  even  better  than 
you  expected  it  to' be)  ; 

(e)  if  you  are  extremely  satisfied  (if  that  aspect  is  much  better  than 
you  hoped  it  could  be) . 

Do  not  turn  back  to  previous  statements. 


On  my  job,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  .  .  . 

13.  The  chance  to  be  of  service  to  others . A  B  C  D  E 

14.  The  chance  to  try  out  some  of  my  own  ideas . A  B  C  D  E 

15.  Being  able  to  do  the  job  without  feeling  it  is 

morally  wrong . . . A  B  C  D  E 

16.  The  chance  to  work  by  myself . A  B  C  D  E 

17.  The  variety  in  my  work . A  B  C  D  E 

18.  The  chance  to  have  other  workers  look  to  me  for 

direction . A  B  C  D  E 

19.  The  chance  to  do  the  kind  of  work  I  do  best . A  B  C  D  E 

20.  The  social  position  in  the  community  that  goes  with 

the  job . A  B  C  D  E 

21.  The  policies  and  practices  of  the  Air  Force  toward 

its  members . A  B  C  D  E 

22.  The  way  my  supervisor  and  I  understand  each  other  ....  A  B  C  D  E 

23.  My  job  security . A  B  C  D  E 


Ask  yourself:  How  satisfied  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 


means  I  am  not  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  poorer  than 
I  would  like  it  to  be) ; 


(b)  means  1  am  only  slightly  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  not 
quite  what  I  would  like  it  to  be); 

(c)  means  I  am  sat isf iod  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  what  I  would  like 
it  to  be)  ; 

(d)  means  1  am  very  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  even  better 
than  I  expected  it  to  be) ; 

(e)  means  I  am  extremely  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  I  hoped  it  could~ be) . 


On  my  job,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  .  .  . 

24.  The  amount  of  pay  for  the  work  Ido . A  B  C  D 

25.  The  working  conditions  (heating,  lighting,  ventilation, 

etc.)  on  this  job . A  B  C  D 

26.  The  opportunities  for  advancement  on  this  job . A  B  C  D 

27.  The  technical  "know-how"  of  my  supervisor . A  B  C  D 

28.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  among  my  co-workers . A  B  C  D 

29.  The  chance  to  be  responsible  for  planning  my  work  ....  A  B  C  D 

30.  The  way  X  am  noticed  when  I  do  a  good  job . A  B  C  D 

31.  Being  able  to  see  the  results  of  the  work  I  do  .....  ABCD 

32.  The  chance  to  be  active  much  of  the  time . A  B  C  D 

33.  The  chance  to  be  of  service  to  people . A  B  C  D 


34.  The  chance  to  do  new  and  original  things  on  my  own  ...  ABCD 

35.  Being  able  to  do  things  that  don't  go  against  my 


religious  beliefs . .  A  B  C  D 

36.  The  chance  to  work  alone  on  the  job . A  B  C  D 


37.  The  chance  to  do  different  things  from  time  to  time  ...ABCD 

38.  The  chance  to  tell  other  workers  how  to  do  things  ....  ABCD 


39.  The  chance  to  do  work  that  is  well  suited  to  my 

abilities . A  B  C  D 

40.  The  chance  to  be  "somebody"  in  the  community . A  B  C  D 

41.  Air  Force  policies  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 

administered . A  B  C  D 


E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 
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Ask  yourself:  How  satisfied  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

(a)  means  I  am  not  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  poorer  than 
I  would  like  it  to  Be) ; 

(b)  means  I  am  only  slightly  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  not 
quite  what  I  would  like  it  to  be) ; 

(c)  means  I  am  sat isf ied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  what  I  would  like 
it  to  be) ; 

(d)  means  I  am  very  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  even  better 
than  I  expected  it  to  be)"; 

(e)  means  I  am  extremely  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  bet¬ 


ter  than  I  hoped  it  could  "be) . 

On  my  job,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  .  .  , 

42.  The  way  my  boss  handles  subordinates  . . A  B  C  D  E 

43.  The  way  my  job  provides  for  a  secure  future . A  B  C  D  E 

44.  The  chance  to  make  as  much  money  as  my  friends . ABODE 

45.  The  physical  surroundings  where  I  work . A  B  C  D  E 

46.  The  chances  of  getting  ahead  on  this  job . A  B  C  D  E 


47.  The  competence  of  my  supervisor  in  making  decisions  ...ABODE 


48.  The  chance  to  develop  close  friendships  with  my 

co-workers . A  B  C  D  E 

49.  The  chance  to  make  decisions  on  my  own . A  B  C  D  E 

50.  The  way  I  get  full  credit  for  the  work  I  do . A  B  C  D  E 

51.  Being  able  to  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done . A  B  C  D  E 

52.  Being  able  to  do  something  much  of  the  time . A  B  C  D  E 

53.  The  chance  to  help  people . A  BC  D  E 

54.  The  chance  to  try  something  different . A  B  C  D  E 

55.  Being  able  to  do  things  that  don't  go  against  my 

conscience . A  B  C  D  E 

56.  The  chance  to  be  alone  on  the  job . A  B  C  D  E 

57.  The  routine  in  my  work . A  B  C  D  E 

58.  The  chance  to  supervise  other  people . A  B  C  D  E 

59.  The  chance  to  make  use  of  my  best  abilities . A  B  C  0  E 


60.  The  chance  to  "rub  elbows”  with  important  people  ....  A  B  C  D  E 
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Ask  yourself:  How  satisfied  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

(a)  means  I  am  not  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  poorer  than 
I  would  like  it  to  be) ; 

(b)  means  1  am  only  slightly  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  not 
quite  what  I  would  like  it  to  be)  ; 

(c)  means  I  am  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  what  I  would  like 
it  to  be)  ; 

(d)  means  I  am  very  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  even  better 
than  I  expected  it  to  EeT : 

(e)  means  1  am  extremely  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  hopecT  it  could  beTT 

On  my  job,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  .  .  . 


61.  The  way  employees  are  informed  about  Air  Force 

policies  . 

62.  The  way  my  ho-s  backs  up  subordinates  (with  top 

management)  . 

63.  The  way  my  job  provides  for  steady  employment  . 

64.  How  my  pay  compares  with  that  for  comparable  work  in 

other  organizations  . 

65.  The  pleasantness  of  the  working  conditions  . 

66.  The  way  promotions  are  given  out  on  this  job  . 

67.  The  way  my  boss  delegates  work  to  others  . 

68.  The  friendliness  of  my  co-workers  . 

69.  The  chance  to  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  others  .  .  . 

70.  The  recognition  I  get  for  the  work  I  do  . 

71.  Being  able  to  do  something  worthwhile  . 

72.  Being  able  to  stay  busy . ' . 

73.  The  chance  to  do  things  for  other  people  . 

74.  The  chance  to  develop  new  and  better  ways  to  do  the  job  . 

75.  The  chance  to  do  things  that  don't  harm  other  people  .  . 

76.  The  chance  to  work  independently  of  others  . 

77.  The  chance  to  do  something  different  every  day  . 

78.  The  chance  to  tell  people  what  to  do  . 

79.  The  chance  to  do  something  that  makes  use  of  my 

abilities  . 


A  B  C  D  E 

A  B  C  D  E 

A  B  C  D  E 

A  B  C  D  E 

ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 

'abode 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 
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Ask  yourself:  How  satisfied  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 

(a)  means  I  am  not  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  poorer  than 
I  would  like  it  to  be 

(b)  means  I  am  only  slightly  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  not 
quite  what  I  would  like  it  to  be) ; 

(c)  means  I  am  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  what  I  would  like 
it  to  be)  ; 

(d)  means  I  am  very  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  ray  job  is  even  better 
than  I  expected  it  to  TJeT ; 

(e)  means  I  am  extremely  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  ia  much  bet¬ 


ter  than  I  hoped  it  could  be)  . 

On  ray  job,  this  is  how  1  feel  about  .  .  . 

80.  The  chance  to  be  important  in  the  eyes  of  others  ....  ABODE 

81.  The  way  Air  Force  policies  are  put  into  practice  ....  ABODE 

82.  The  way  my  boss  takes  care  of  subordinates'  complaints  .  ABODE 

83.  How  steady  my  job  is . A  B  C  D  E 

84.  My  pay  and  the  amount  of  work  I  do . A  B  C  D  E 

85.  The  physical  working  conditions  of  the  job . ABODE 

86.  The  chances  for  advancement  on  this  job  . A  B  C  D  E 

87.  The  way  my  boss  provides  help  on  hard  problems . ABODE 

88.  The  way  my  co-workers  are  easy  to  make  friends  with  ...  ABODE 

89.  The  freedom  to  use  my  own  judgment . A  B  C  D  E 

90.  The  way  they  usually  tell  me  when  I  do  my  job  well  ...  ABODE 

91.  The  chance  to  do  my  best  at  all  times . A  B  C  D  E 

92.  The  chance  to  be  "on  the  go"  all  the  time . A  B  C  D  E 


93.  The  chance  to  be  of  some  small  service  to  other  people  .  ABODE 

94.  The  chance  to  try  my  own  methods  of  doing  the  job  ....  ABODE 

95.  The  chance  to  do  the  job  without  feeling  I  am 


cheating  anyone . . . A  B  C  D  E 

96.  The  chance  to  work  away  from  others . A  B  C  D  E 

97.  The  chance  to  do  many  different  things  on  the  job  ....ABODE 

98.  The  chance  to  tell  others  what  to  do . ABODE 


99.  The  chance  to  make  use  of  my  abilities  and  skills  .  .  .  . 


ABODE 


Aak  yourself:  How  satisfied  am  I  with  this  aspect  of  my  job? 


(a)  means  I  am  not  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  poorer  than 
I  would  like  it  to  be)  ; 

(b)  means  1  am  only  slightly  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  not 
quite  what  I  would  like  it  to  be) ; 

(c)  means  I  am  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  what  I  would  like 
it  to  be) ; 

(d)  means  I  am  very  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  Job  is  even  better 
than  I  expected  it  to  beT; 

(e)  means  I  am  extremely  satisfied  (this  aspect  of  my  job  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  hoped  it  couTtT  bei  . 


On  my  job,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  .  .  . 

100.  The  chance  to  have  a  definite  place  in  the  community  .  .  ABODE 

101.  The  way  the  company  treats  its  employees . A  B  C  D  E 

102.  The  personal  relationship  between  my  bo6s  and 

subordinates . A  b  C  D  E 

103.  The  way  forced  separations  are  avoided  in  my  job  ....ABODE 

104.  Ilow  my  pay  compares  with  that  of  other  workers  .....  ABODE 

105.  The  working  conditions . A  P  C  D  E 

106.  My  chances  for  advancement . A  B  C  D  E 

107.  The  way  my  boss  trains  subordinates . A  B  C  D  E 

108.  The  way  my  co-workers  get  along  with  each  other  ....  ABODE 

109.  The  responsibility  of  my  job . A  B  C  D  E 

110.  The  praise  I  get  for  doing  a  good  job . ABODE 

111.  The  feeling  of  accomplishment  I  get  from  the  job  ....ABODE 

112.  Being  able  to  keep  busy  all  the  time . A  B  C  D  E 


SECTION  III 


The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  determine  if  you  asso¬ 
ciate  the  presence  of  certain  work  characteristics  (advancement,  recognition, 
responsibility,  etc.)  with  either  or  both  of  two  features  of  your  work  environ 
ment.  The  two  features  of  the  work  environment  are: 

(a)  Your  performance  of  duties  (where  performance  is  defined  as  activity 
directed  toward  accomplishing  organization  goals). 

(b)  Other  aspects  of  your  being  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Answer  each  question  as  it  pertains  to  the  position  you  held  longest  at  your 
duty  station  immediately  prior  to  attending  this  school.  If  your  work  environ 
ment  does  not  exhibit  a  particular  characteristic,  such  as  recognition,  you 
will  be  asked  to  skip  the  questions  which  ask  about  that  characterisctic . 

Example  1.  A  branch  chief  who  directly  supervises  several  people  may  respond 
to  the  following  questions  in  this  manner: 

1.  Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  interact  with 
co-workers? 


If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  4. 

2.  Opportunities  to  interact  with  co-workers  occur  when  I  am  performing  my 
duties. 

* . B . C . D . 0 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


3.  Opportunities  to  interact  with  co-workers  occur  simply  from  being  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

A . B . C . 0 . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


Example  2.  A  missile  combat  crew  member  who  is  not  required  to  interact 

extensively  with  others  while  performing  alert  duties  but  fre¬ 
quently  discusses  the  state  of  the  world  with  other  crewmembers 
might  answer  the  same  questions  this  way. 

1.  Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  interact  with 
co-workera? 


If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  4. 
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2.  Opportunities  to  interact  with  co-workers  occur  when  I  am  performing  my 


duties . 

A  •  •  • 

.  .  .(b).  . 

•  •  D  •  •  • 

•  ...  z 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

3.  Opportunities  to  interact  with  co-workers  occur  simply  from  being  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

A . B . C . <D) . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


113.  Do  opportunities  to  help  other  people  occur  in  your  work  environment? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  116. 

114.  Opportunities  to  help  other  people  occur  when  I  am  performing  my  duties. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


115.  Opportunities  to  help  other  people  occur  simply  from  being  a  member  of 
the  organization. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


116.  Does  your  work  environment  offer  you  opportunities  to  try  out  some  of  your 
own  ideas? 

a .  Yes 

b.  No 

If  “No",  please  skip  to  question  119. 

117.  Opportunities  to  try  out  some  of  my  own  ideas  occur  when  I  performing  my 
duties . 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 

118.  Opportunities  to  try  out  Borne  of  my  own  ideas  occur  simply  from  being  a 
member  of  the  organization. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 
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119.  Does  your  work  environment  require  you  to  do  things  that  go  against  your 
conscience? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 


If  "No”,  please  skip  to  question  122. 


120. 

Requirements 
performing  my 

to  do  things 
duties. 

that  go  against 

my 

conscience 

occur  when  I  am 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

.  ...  C  • 

•  ■ 

•  •  P  •  •  • 

•  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

121. 

Requirements  to  do  things  that  go  against 
being  a  member  of  the  organization. 

my 

conscience 

occur  simply  from 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  s  • 

•  ■ 

•  D  •  •  • 

•  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

122.  Does  your  work  environment  offer  you  opportunities  to  work  independently 
of  others? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  125. 


123.  Opportunities  to  work  independently  of  others  occur  when  X  am  performing 
my  duties. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 

PLEASE  ENSURE  YOU  ARE  MARKING  ANSWERS  FOR  THE  CORRECT  QUESTION  NUMBER  ON  THE 
ANSWER  SHEET. 

124.  Opportunities  to  work  independently  of  others  occur  simply  from  being  a 
member  of  the  organization. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


125.  Does  your  work  environment  offer  you  opportunities  to  do  many  different 
things? 

a.  Yea 

b.  No 

If  “No*,  please  skip  to  question  128. 


126.  Opportunities  to  do  many  different  things  occur  when  I  am  performing  my 
duties . 


A  *  •  • 

•  •  •  B  * 

.  .  D  •  • 

•  •  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

127. 

Opportunities  to  do  many 
of  the  organization. 

different  things  occur  simply 

1  from  being  a 

member 

A  •  •  • 

•  »  *  B  • 

•  •  0  •  • 

•  •  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

128. 

Does  your  work  environment  offer  you  opportunities  to 
to  you  for  direction? 

have  others  look 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  131. 

129. 

Opportunities 
performing  my 

to  have  others  look  to  me  for 
duties . 

direction 

occur  when  I 

am 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  D  •  • 

•  •  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

130. 

Opportunities 
being  a  member 

to  have  others  look  to  me  for 
of  the  organization. 

direction 

occur  simply 

from 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  3  • 

•  •  B  •  • 

•  •  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

131.  Does  your  work  environment  offer  you  opportunities  to  use  your  abilities 
and  skills? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  134. 


132.  Opportunities  to  use  my  abilities  and  skills  occur  when  I  am  performing 
my  duties. 


A  *  •  • 

•  •  a  Q  •  •  • 

•  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree  Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

133. 

Opportunities 
member  of  the 

to  use  my  abilities  and  skills  occur  simply  from  being  a 
organization. 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  D  •  •  • 

•  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree  Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

PLEASE  ENSURE  YOU  ARE  MAPPING  ANSWERS  FOR  THE  CORRECT  QUESTION  NUMBER  ON  THE 
ANSWER  SHEET. 

134. 

Does  your  work  environment  offer  you  the  chance  to  be  important  in  the 
eyes  of  others? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  137. 

135. 

The  chance  to  be  important  in  the  eyes  of 
forming  my  duties. 

others  occurs 

when  I  am  per- 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  D  •  •  • 

.  .  .  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree  Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

136. 

The  chance  to 
being  a  member 

be  important  in  the  eyes  of 
of  the  organization. 

others  occurs 

from  simply 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  a  •  •  a 

•  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree  Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

14? 


137.  Organizational  policies  and  procedures  are  applied  to  me  when  I  am 

performing  my  duties. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 

138.  Organizational  policies  and  procedures  are  applied  to  me  simply  from 

being  a  member  of  the  organization. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 

139.  Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  personally 
interact  with  your  supervisor? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  142. 


140. 

Opportunities 
am  performing 

to  personally  interact  with 
my  duties. 

my 

supervisor 

occur  when  I 

A  •  •  • 

s  •  •  3  •  • 

•  •  •  •  c  •  •  « 

•  < 

•  D  •  •  • 

.  .  .  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Di  sagree 

Neither  Aqree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

141. 

Opportunities  to  personally  interact  with 
being  a  member  of  the  organization. 

my 

supervisor 

occur  simply  from 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  .  • 

.  •  .  .  C  •  •  • 

•  - 

•  D  •  •  • 

e  e  #  £ 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

142. 

My  future  job 

security  is 

associated  with 

my 

performance 

of  duties. 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

•  •  •  •  C  •  ■  • 

•  ■ 

•  D  •  •  • 

•  •  .  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

143. 

My  future  job 
organization. 

security  is 

associated  with 

simply  being  a 

member  of  the 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

■  •  •  •  C  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  D  •  •  • 

.  .  .  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

148 


144. 

My  pay  is  associated  with  my 

performance  of 

duties . 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  •  • 

.  .  .  c  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  • 

. E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

145. 

My  pay  is  associated  with  simply  being  a  member  of  the  organization. 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  •  • 

.  .  .  c  •  •  •  • 

.  .  D  • 

•  •  •  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

146. 

I  am  subject  to  the  physical 
lighting,  ventilation,  etc.) 

conditions  of  the  work 
when  I  am  performing  my 

situation  (heating 
duties  . 

A  •  • 

i  •  •  •  B  •  •  • 

•  •  •  C  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  • 

. E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

147. 

I  am  subject  to  the  physical 
lighting,  ventilation,  etc.) 
zation. 

conditions  of  the  work  situation  (heating 
simply  from  being  a  member  of  the  organi- 

A  •  •  * 

•  •  •  B  •  •  • 

.  .  .  c  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  • 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

148.  Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  for  advancement? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No”,  please  skip  to  question  151. 

149.  Opportunities  for  advancement  are  associated  with  my  performance  of  my 
duties. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 

150.  Opportunities  for  advancement  are  associated  with  being  a  member  of 
the  organization. 

A . B . C . . . . 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


149 


151.  Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  see  your  super¬ 
visor  solve  problems? 

a .  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  154. 


152. 

Opportunities 
performing  my 

to  see  my 
duties . 

supervisor  solving 

problems 

occur  when  I  am 

A  •  •  . 

.  .  .  B  • 

. C  •  •  • 

•  •  •  D  • 

•  •  •  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

153. 

Opportunities 
being  a  member 

to  see  my  supervisor  solving 
of  the  organization. 

problems 

occur  simply  from 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  • 

•  •  .  D  • 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 
Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

PLEASE  ENSURE  YOU  ARE  MARKING  ANSWERS  FOR  THE  CORRECT  QUESTION  NUMBER  ON  THE 
ANSWER  SHEET. 


154.  Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  interact  with 
your  co-workers? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  157. 


155.  Opportunities  to  interact  with  co-workers  occur  when  I  am  performing  my 


duties . 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

•  •••£•••• 

•  •  D  •  •  * 

.  .  .  .  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

156.  Opportunities  to  interact  with  co-workers  occur  siaply  from  being  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 
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157.  Does  your  work  environment  offer  you  opportunities  to  make  and  be 
responsible  for  your  own  decisions? 

a.  Yes 

b.  N6 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  160. 


158. 

Opportunities  to  make  and 

I  am  performing  my  duties. 

be  responsible  for 

my  ovm 

decisions  occur  when 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

•  .  D  • 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

159. 

Opportunities  to  make  and 
•imply  from  being  a  member 

be  responsible  for  my  own 
of  the  organization. 

decisions  occur 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

•  .  D  • 

•  •  •  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

160. 

Does  your  work 

:  environment 

provide  you  opportunities  to  be  recognized? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  skip 

to  question 

163. 

161. 

Opportunities 

to  be  recognized  occur  when  I 

am  performing  my  duties. 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  *  * 

.  .  .  .  C  •  •  •  • 

•  •  D  • 

. E 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

162. 

Opportunities 
organization . 

to  be  recognized  occur  simply 

from  being  a  member  of  the 

A  •  •  • 

•  •  •  B  •  • 

•  •  D  • 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neither  Agree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 
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163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  a  feeling  of  accomplishment? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  please  skip  to  question  166. 


Opportunities  to  receive  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  occur  when  I  am 
performing  my  duties. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 


Opportunities  to  receive  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  occur  simply  from 


being  a  member 

of  the  organization. 

A  •  •  •  • 

•  .  D  •  •  ■ 

*  •  •  •  E 

Strongly 

Disagree  Neither  Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Does  your  work  environment  provide  you  opportunities  to  be  actuve  much 
of  the  time? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  "No",  you  have  completed  tn^s  section.  Please  begin  Section  IV. 


Opportunities  to  be  active  much  of  the  time  occur  when  I  am  performing 
my  duties. 

A . B . C . D.*  •  ...  E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agr^e 


Opportunities  to  be  active  much  of  the  time  occur  simply  from  being  a 
member  of  the  organization. 

A . B . C . D . E 

Strongly  Disagree  Neither  Agree  Agree  Strongly 

Disagree  Nor  Disagree  Agree 
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SECTION  IV 


169.  Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  much  of  the  time  you  feel  satisfied 


with  your  job? 

a. 

Never. 

b. 

Seldom . 

c. 

Occasionally. 

d. 

About  half  of  the 

time . 

e. 

A  good  deal  of  the 

time . 

f . 

Most  of  the  time. 

g* 

All  the  time. 

170.  Choose  the  one  of  the  following  statements  which  best  tells  how  well 
you  like  your  job. 

a.  I  hate  it. 

b.  I  dislike  it. 

c.  I  don't  like  it. 

d.  I  am  indifferent  to  it. 

e.  I  like  it. 

f.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  it. 

g.  I  love  it. 

171.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  tells  how  you  feel  about  changing 
your  job? 

a.  I  would  quit  this  job  at  once  if  I  could. 

b.  I  would  take  almost  any  other  job  in  which  I  could  earn  as  much  as 

1  am  earning  now. 

c.  I  would  like  to  change  both  my  job  and  my  occupation. 

d.  I  would  like  to  exchange  my  present  job  for  another  one. 

e.  I  am  not  eager  to  change  my  job,  but  I  would  do  so  if  I  could  get 
a  better  job. 

f.  I  cannot  think  of  any  jobs  for  which  I  would  exchange. 

g.  I  would  not  exchange  my  job  for  any  other. 

172.  Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  you  think  you  compare  with  other 
people? 

a.  No  one  dislikes  their  job  more  than  I  dislike  mine. 

b.  I  dislike  my  job  much  more  than  most  people  dislike  theirs. 

c.  I  dislike  my  job  more  than  most  people  dislike  theirs. 

d.  I  like  my  job  about  as  well  as  most  people  like  theirs, 

a.  I  like  my  job  better  than  most  people  like  theirs. 

f.  I  like  my  job  much  better  than  most  people  like  theirs. 

g.  No  one  likes  their  job  better  than  I  like  mine. 
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SECTION  V 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


Age  t 

.a.  21-22  c.  25-26  e.  29-30  g.  33-34  i.  37-38 

b.  23-24  d.  27-28  f.  31-32  h.  35-36  j.  39-40 

Sex: 

a.  Male 

b.  Female 

Marital  Status: 


a.  Married 

b.  Never  been  married 


Rank : 


c.  Divorceo  and  not  Remarried 

d.  Legally  separated 

e.  Widow/widower 


a.  01  c.  03  d.  05 

b.  02  d.  04  e.  06 


Total  Years  in  the  Air  Force: 


a.  2  c.  4 

b.  3  d.  5 


e.  6  g.  8-10 

f.  7  h.  11-13 


i.  14-16 

j.  17-19 


Level  of  job  you  held  immediately  prior  to  attending  this  school.  If 
you  held  more  than  one  job  at  your  previous  base,  relate  this  question 
to  the  position  you  considered  most  permanent. 


a.  Squadron 

b.  Wing 
C.  MAJCOM 

d.  Air  Staff 

e.  JCS/National  Agencies 

Aeronautical  Rating: 


f.  Other  Joint  Command 

g.  Separate  Operating  Agency 

h.  DOD 

i .  Other 


a.  Pilot:  primary  flying 

b.  Pilot:  primary  non-flying 

c.  Navigator:  primary  flyinq 

d.  Navigator:  primary  non-flying 

e.  Non-rated 


What  is  your  highest  level  of  education  now? 


a. 

College  degree  (BA,  BS 

,  or  equivalent) 

b. 

Graduate  study  but  no 

graduate  degree 

c. 

Master's  degree 

a. 

Doctorate  degree  (PhD, 

MD,  LLB,  EdD,  etc.) 

Is 

the  person  who  prepares 

your  OER  military  or  civilian? 

a. 

Military 

b. 

Civilian 
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Appendix  B 


Author! zati on  to  Beproduce  the  Minnesota 
Satisfaction  Questionnaire 
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I 


Vocational  Psychology  Research 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  Department  of  Psychology 
TWIN  CITIES  Elliott  Mall 

75  Fast  River  Road 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55455 

April  26,  1979 


AFIT/ENS 

Attn„  Lt.  Col.  Dunne 
Building  640 
Area  B 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  45433 


Dear  Col.  Dunne: 

You  have  permission  to  reproduce  six-hundred  (600)  copies  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (1967  long  form)  as  per  requested  in  my  ear¬ 
lier  conversations  with  martyrs  of  your  staff.  As  I  indicated  at  that  time, 
royalty  fees  are  13C  per  copy,  or  $78  for  600,  and  these  are  to  be  paid  as 
per  your  purchase  order  #  F33600-79-M-4905. 

If  I  nuy  be  of  further  assistance  to  your  project  staff  in  providing 
information  about  the  MSQ,  scoring,  etc.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  contact  mo.  Upon  completion  of  your  study,  we  would  appreciate  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  project  report  for  our  records. 

I  send  you  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  study. 


Sincerely, 

/CioAjc  A- 
George  A.  Henly, 
Administrative  Assistant 
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J  Vocational  Psychology  Research 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  1  Department  ot  Psychology 

TWIN  CITIES  Elliott  Hall 

75  East  River  Road 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55455 


August  1 6 ,  1979 


Edward  J.  Dunne,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col.  USAF 
Department  of  Operational  Sciences 
School  of  Engineering 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio  ^5^33 


Dear  Col.  Dunne: 

By  this  letter  we  authorize  the  inclusion  of  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire  in  the  theses  of  your  two  students.  We  are  aware  that  single 
copies  of  the  MSQ  may  be  reproduced  in  the  context  of  reproduction  of  the  theses 
as  a  whole,  and  we  authorize  reproduction  of  single  copies  of  the  MSQ  in  such 
a  context. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  copies  of  the  theses  which  you  have  kindly 
offered  to  provide,  I  hope  that  you  and  your  students  have  found  the  MSQ  a 
valuable  instrument  in  this  research. 


S i ncere I y , 

/dcA-}  •-  A 
George  A.  Henly, 
Administrative  Assistant 
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Appendix  C 


Factor  Structures  and  Reliabilit. 


Table  C-I 


Factor  Structures  and  Reliability 
Coefficients  for  MSQ  and  Hoppock  Scales 


Scale 

Eigen  Value 

%  of 

MSQ  or 
Hoppock 
Item 

Factor  Loading 

Coefficient 

Dimension 

Structure 

Var. 

on  1st  Factor 

Alpha 

4.249 

85.0 

Q13 

.858 

Social 

Service 

.3  47 
.183 
.148 

6.9 

3.7 

3.0 

Q33 

Q53 

Q73 

.938 

.956 

.934 

0.955 

.0?3 

1.5 

Q93 

.921 

4.165 

83.3 

Q14 

.901 

.290 

5.8 

Q34 

.926 

Creativity 

.259 

5.2 

Q54 

.892 

0.949 

.169 

3-4 

Q74 

.899 

.117 

2.3 

Q94 

.945 

3-324 

66.5 

Q15 

.739 

Moral 

Values 

.631 

12.6 

Q35 

.834 

.468 

.343 

9.4 

6.9 

Q55 

Q75 

.890 

.786 

0.871 

.234 

4.7 

Q95 

.820 

3.856 

77.1 

Q16 

.85I 

.388 

7.8 

Q36 

.896 

Independence 

.318 

6.4 

Q56 

.888 

0.924 

.244 

4.9 

Q76 

.892 

.194 

3.9 

Q96 

.864 

3.783 

75-7 

Q17 

.870 

.495 

9.9 

Q37 

.892 

Variety 

.299 

6.0 

Q57 

.764 

0.919 

.244 

4.9 

Q  77 

.891 

.179 

3.6 

Q97 

.924 

3.744 

74.9 

Q18 

.788 

.473 

9.5 

Q38 

.837 

Authority 

•  372 

7.4 

Q58 

.870 

0.9H 

.267 

5.3 

Q78 

.904 

.145 

2.9 

Q98 

.920 

4.324 

86.5 

Q19 

.895 

Ability 

Utilization 

.251 

5.0 

Q39 

.923 

.174 

.128 

3-3 

2.6 

Q59 

Q79 

.948 

.939 

0.961 

.123 

2.5 

Q99 

.944 

Table  G-I  (Continued) 


Factor  Structures  and  Reliability 
Coefficients  for  MSQ  and  Hoppock  Scales 


Scale 

Eigen  Value 

%  of 

MSQ  or 

Factor  Loading 

Coefficient 

Dimension 

Structure 

Var. 

Hoppoc  k 

I  tem 

on  1st  Factor 

Alpha 

3.^66 

69.3 

Q20 

.862 

Snr>1  a] 

.745 

14.9 

Q40 

.893 

Status 

.327 

6.5 

Q60 

.674 

0.887 

.278 

5.6 

Q80 

.838 

.184 

3.7 

Q100 

.878 

3.225 

64.5 

Q21 

.827 

Air  Force 

.790 

15.8 

Q41 

.849 

Policies 

.440 

8.8 

Q61 

.614 

0.858 

.306 

6. 1 

Q81 

.871 

.239 

4.8 

Q101 

.828 

3.855 

77.1 

Q22 

.801 

Supervision- 

.464 

9.3 

Q42 

.898 

Human 

.325 

6.5 

Q62 

.853 

0.923 

Relations 

.223 

4.5 

Q82 

.905 

.132 

2.6 

Q102 

.928 

3.290 

65.8 

Q23 

.  866 

.761 

15.2 

Q43 

.878 

Security 

.450 

9.0 

Q63 

.871 

0.861 

.267 

5.3 

Q83 

.830 

.232 

4.6 

Q103 

.566 

4.172 

83.4 

Q24 

.908 

.280 

5.6 

Q44 

.884 

Compensation 

.218 

4.4 

Q64 

•  934 

0.950 

.188 

3.8 

Q84 

.907 

.141 

2.8 

Q104 

.934 

4.369 

87.4 

Q25 

.889 

Physical 

.270 

5.4 

Q45 

■  933 

Working 

.163 

3.3 

Q65 

.942 

0.964 

Conditions 

.100 

2.0 

Q85 

.949 

.096 

2.0 

Q105 

.960 

3.894 

77.9 

Q26 

.862 

Advancement 

.509 

10.2 

Q46 

.896 

0.928 

Opportunities 

.275 

.198 

5*5 

4.0 

Q66 

Q86 

.792 

.933 

.125 

2.5 

Q106 

.922 
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Table  C-I  (Continued) 


Factor  Structures  and  Reliability 
Coefficients  for  MSQ  and  Hoppock  Scales 


Scale 

Eigen  Value 

%  of 

MSQ  or 

Factor  Loading 

Coefficient 

Dimension 

Structure 

Var . 

Item 

on  1st  Factor 

Alpha 

3.706 

74.1 

Q27 

.778 

.515 

10.3 

Q47 

.891 

Supervision- 

.308 

6.2 

Q67 

.836 

0.912 

Technical 

.265 

5.3 

Q87 

.901 

.206 

4.1 

Q107 

.893 

3.524 

70.5 

Q28 

.712 

.624 

12.5 

Q48 

.765 

Co-Workers 

.446 

8.9 

Q68 

.915 

0.887 

.229 

4.6 

Q88 

.893 

.177 

3.5 

Q108 

.893 

3. 361 

67.2 

Q29 

.811 

.698 

14.0 

Q49 

.894 

Responsibility 

.382 

7.6 

Q69 

.652 

0.876 

.332 

6.6 

Q89 

.871 

.228 

4.6 

Q109 

.849 

4.286 

85.7 

Q30 

.912 

.246 

4.9 

Q50 

.910 

Recognition 

.215 

4.3 

Q70 

.933 

0.958 

.149 

3.0 

Q90 

.925 

.104 

2.1 

QUO 

.949 

3. 815 

76.3 

Q31 

.814 

.446 

8.9 

Q51 

.889 

Feeling  of 

.296 

5.9 

Q71 

.878 

0.921 

Achievement 

.259 

5.2 

Q91 

.859 

.184 

3-7 

Qlll 

.924 

4.275 

85-5 

Q32 

.914 

.258 

5.2 

Q52 

.932 

Activity 

.198 

4.0 

Q72 

.943 

0.957 

.148 

3-0 

Q92 

.892 

.122 

2.4 

Q112 

.941 

3.097 

77.4 

Q169 

.891 

t 

.415 

10.4 

Q170 

.922 

0.844 

Hoppock 

.322 

8.1 

Q171 

.829 

.166 

4.1 

Q172 

.876 

Hoppock 


0.844 


Appendix  D 


Demographic  Distributions  of  the  Sample 


Table  D-I 


Age  of  the  Respondents 


Age 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 
(perc 6n  t ) 

23  -  26 

15 

5.6 

27  -  28 

61 

22.8 

’  t 

29  -  30 

47 

17.6  j 

I 

31  -  32 

35 

13.1 

33  -  34 

29 

10.9 

35  -  36 

48 

18.0 

37  -  38 

13 

4.9 

39-40 

16 

6.1 

t 

missing 

3 

1.1 

Table  D-II 

-  1 

|: 

Sex  of  the  Respondents 

Sex 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(percent) 

Male 

250 

93.6 

Female 

13 

4.9 

missing 

4 

1.5 

* 

i; 

■ 
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Table  D-III 


Marital  Status  of  the  Respondents 


Category 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(percent) 

Married 

221 

82.8 

Never  Married 

32 

12.0 

Divorced 

9 

3.4 

Legally  Separated 

1 

0.4 

missing 

4 

1.5 

Table  D-IV 

Rank  of  the  Respondents 


Rank 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(percent) 

First  Lieutenant 

7 

2.6 

Captain 

176 

65.9 

Major 

79 

29.6 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

1 

0.4 

missing 

4 

1.5 
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Table  D-V 


Length  of  Military  Service  of  the  Respondents 


Number  Years 
Military  Service 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(percent) 

2  through  4 

33 

12.5 

5  through  7 

9? 

36.9 

8  through  10 

34 

12.7 

11  through  13 

61 

22.8 

14  through  16 

21 

7.9 

17  through  19 

17 

6.4 

missing 

4 

1.5 

Table  D-VI 

Aeronautical  Ratings  of  Respondents 

Aeronautical  Rating 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(percent) 

Pilot,  primary  flying 

42 

15.7 

Pilot,  primary  nonflying 

15 

5.6 

Navigator,  primary  flying 

45 

16.9 

Navigator,  primary  nonflying 

10 

3.7 

Non-rated 

150 

56.2 

missing 

5 

1.9 
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Table  D-VII 


Job  Level  of  Respondents 


Job  Level 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(percent) 

Squadron 

144 

42.7 

Wing 

6? 

25.1 

MAJCOM 

37 

13.9 

Air  Staff 

7 

2.6 

JGS  or  other 

National  Agency 

3 

1.1 

Separate  Operating 

11 

4  1 

Agency 

DOD 

3 

1.1 

other 

21 

7-9 

missing 

4 

1.5 

Table  D-VIII 

Education  Level  of  Respondents 

Education  Level 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(percent) 

Eachelor's  Degree 

65 

24.3 

Some  Graduate  Study 

64 

24.0 

Master's  Degree 

126 

47.2 

Doctor's  Degree 

7 

2.6 

missing 

5 

1.9 
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Table  E- 1 


T-test  Comparing  Satisfaction  Factors  of  Pilots  and  Navigators 


Satisfaction 

Factor 

Pilots 

(n=  56 ) 

X 

Navigators 

(N=51) 

X 

T 

Value 

Significance 

(two-tailed 

test) 

Ability  Utilization 

15.9 

15.2 

.74 

.460 

Achievement 

16.5 

17.1 

-.67 

.505 

Activity 

16.1 

16.6 

-.56* 

.576* 

Advancement 

13.9 

12.1 

2.12 

.035 

A  F  Policies  and 
Practices 

11.4 

11-5 

-.06 

.948 

Authori ty 

15.9 

14.7 

1.34 

.124 

Compensation 

10.5 

12.8 

-2.56 

.011 

Co-workers 

17.6 

17.2 

•  57* 

.569* 

Creativi ty 

15.1 

15.4 

-.32 

.749 

Independence 

14.8 

15.2 

-.61 

.540 

Moral  Values 

17.2 

17.2 

.00 

.998 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

13.4 

14.4 

-1.18 

.239 

Recognition 

14.8 

15.0 

-.19 

.850 

Responsibility 

15.9 

15.5 

.48 

.634 

Security 

14.3 

12.5 

2.35 

.019 

Social  Service 

16.1 

16.0 

.08 

.936 

Social  Status 

14.3 

13-7 

•  79 

.431 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

15.6 

14.9 

.78* 

.434* 

Supervision- 

Technical 

15.4 

15.2 

.19* 

.850» 

Variety 

15.6 

15.2 

.51 

.611 

Overall 

Satisfaction 

19.3 

18.9 

.52 

.605 

♦Subgroup  variances  are  significantly  different.  These 
approximated  by  using  separate  variance  estimates. 

values  are 
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Table  L'-II 


T-tests  Comparing  Satisfaction  Factors  of 

Pilots  and  Non- 

-rated  Officers 

Satisfac tion 
Factor 

Pilots 
(  N=  56  ) 

X 

Non-rated 

Officers 

(N=144) 

X 

T 

Value 

Significance 

(two-tailed 

test) 

Ability  Utilization 

15.9 

17.7 

-2.11 

.036 

Achievement 

16.5 

18.6 

-2.97 

.003 

Activi ty 

16.1 

18.2 

-2.85* 

.005* 

Advancement 

13.9 

14.5 

-.95 

.342 

A  F  Policies  and 
Practices 

11.4 

12.6 

-2.39 

.018 

Authorl ty 

15.9 

17.0 

-1.71 

.088 

Compensation 

10.5 

12.4 

-2.58 

.011 

Co-workers 

1?.6 

17.7 

-.14* 

.892* 

Creativity 

15.1 

17.7 

-3.39 

.001 

Independence 

14.8 

17.0 

-3.91 

.000 

'ral  Values 

l?.  2 

18.8 

-2.65 

.009 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

13.4 

13.7 

-.485 

.628 

Recognition 

14.8 

16.3 

-1.90 

.059 

Responslbili ty 

15.9 

18.2 

-3.63 

.000 

Securi ty 

14.3 

15.4 

-1.87 

.063 

Social  Service 

16.1 

17.1 

-2.26 

.025 

Social  Status 

14.3 

15.3 

-I.65 

.100 

Supervision- 
Human  Relations 

15.6 

16.0 

-.47* 

.638* 

Supervision- 

Technical 

15.4 

15.7 

-.50* 

.619* 

Variety 

15.6 

17.4 

-2.43 

.016 

Overall 

Satisfac tion 

19.3 

20.1 

-1.17 

.244 

♦Subgroup  variances  are  significantly  different.  These  values  are 
approximated  by  using  separate  variance  estimates. 
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Table  E-III 


T-tests  Comparing  Satis 
Non- 

faction  Factors 
rated  Officers 

of  Navigators  and 

Satisfaction 

Factor 

Navigators 

(N=51) 

1 

Non-rated 

Officers 

(N=l*+4) 

I 

T 

Value 

Significance 

(two-tailed 

test) 

Ability  Utilization 

15.2 

1 7.7 

-2.92 

.004 

Achievement 

17.1 

18.6 

-2.08 

.039 

Activity 

16.6 

18.2 

-2.09* 

.037* 

Advancement 

12.1 

14.5 

-3.44 

.001 

A  F  Policies  and 
Practices 

11.5 

12.6 

-2.23 

.026 

Authori ty 

14.7 

17.0 

-3.48 

.001 

Compensation 

12.8 

12.4 

.55 

•  585 

Co-workers 

17.2 

17.7 

-.81* 

.420* 

Creativi ty 

15.4 

1 7.7 

-2.89 

.004 

Independence 

15.2 

17.0 

-3.05 

.003 

Moral  Values 

17.2 

18.8 

-2.57 

.011 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

14.4 

13.7 

.93 

.352 

Recognition 

15.0 

16.3 

-1.61 

.110 

Responsibility 

15.5 

18.2 

-4.07 

.000 

Security 

12.5 

15.4 

4.60 

.000 

Social  Service 

16.0 

17.7 

-2.28 

.023 

Social  Status 

13.7 

15.3 

-2.53 

.012 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

14.9 

16.0 

-1.39* 

.167* 

Supervision- 

Technical 

15.2 

15.7 

-.71* 

.481* 

Variety 

15.2 

17.4 

-2.95 

.003 

Overall 

Satisfaction 

18.9 

20.1 

-1.79 

.074 

•Subgroup  variances  are  significantly  different.  These  values  are 
approximated  by  using  separate  variance  estimates. 


1?0 


Clustering  Summary «  Objective  Outcome  Strengths 


Iteration 

Number 

Cluster 

Merged 

Cluster 

Merged 

Average 

Similarity* 

1 

Feeling  of 
Achievement 

Abili  ty 

Utilization 

.565 

2 

Variety 

Creativi ty 

.515 

3 

Advancement 

Opportunities 

Social  Status 

.506 

4 

Social  Status 

Ability 

Utilization 

.478 

5 

Activity 

Creativity 

.413 

6 

Ability 

Utilization 

Authority 

.394 

7 

Authority 

Creativity 

.358 

8 

Recognition 

Creativity 

O 

O 

9 

Creativity 

Social  Service 

.269 

10 

Independence 

Social  Service 

.22  7 

11 

Moral  Values 

Social  Service 

.135 

♦This  column  contains  the  average  of  all  pairwise  similarities  (zero-order 
correlation  coefficients)  between  objects  in  the  two  clusters  which  were 
merged . 


Clustering  Summary: 

MSQ,  Facet  Satisfaction 

Iteration 

Cluster 

Cluster 

Average 

Number 

Merged 

Merged 

Similarity* 

1 

Supervision- 

Supervision- 

.878 

Tec  luii  cal 

Human  Relations 

2 

Responsibility 

Creativity 

.851 

3 

Achievement 

Ability  Utilization 

.839 

4 

Variety 

Creativity 

.817 

5 

Ability  Utilization 

Creativity 

.788 

6 

Activity 

Creativity 

.723 

7 

Advancement 

Social  Status 

.659 

8 

Authority 

Social  Service 

.625 

9 

Recognition 

Creativity 

.624 

10 

Social  Status 

Creativi ty 

.601 

11 

Creativity 

Social  Service 

.56  7 

12 

Security 

A  F  Policies  and 
Practices 

.525 

13 

Independence 

Social  Service 

.501 

14 

Co-workers 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

.465 

15 

A  F  Policies  and 
Practices 

Social  Service 

.450 

16 

Moral  Values 

Social  Service 

.423 

17 

Supervision- 

Human  Relations 

Social  Service 

.381 

18 

Physical  Working 
Conditions 

Social  Service 

.282 

19 

Compensation 

Social  Service 

.223 

*This  column  contains  the  average  of  all  pairwise  similarities  (zero-order 
correlation  coefficients)  between  objects  in  the  two  clusters  which  were 
merged . 
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Terry  Ray  Talbot  was  born  on  4  January  1948  in  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 

He  graduated  from  high  school  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  in  1965-  In  I969  he 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aerospace  Engineering  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee.  Upon  graduation,  he  received  an  Air  Force  commission 
through  ROTC. 

Captain  Talbot's  military  assignments  include  pilot  training  at 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  and  operationally  flying  the  C-130  in 
several  different  missions.  He  has  been  a  pilot,  instructor  pilot,  and 
flight  examiner  in  tactical  airlift  (C-130E  at  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base, 
Arkansas)  gunships  (AC-130A  at  Korat  Royal  Thai  Air  Base,  Thailand)  and 
drone  launch  and  control  (DC-130A  and  E  at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 
Arizona) . 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Bettie  Lynn  Smith.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Shelly,  born  on  2  May  1971. 

Permanent  address i  4840  Rolling  Meadows  Drive 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38128 
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